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Spark Plug 


Does It 


THIS SUNDAY marks 
date originally set for the end 
of the Worker-Daily Worker 
$100,000 fund appeal. Since we 
are a bit short of 25 percent of 
our target as we write this on 
Monday, it does not take a 
clear-eyéd prophet to tell us 
we will not complete on time. 


But the $100,000 is absolute- 
ly essential to our existence, 
and we still think it can be rais- 
ed. So'‘were going to keep 
plugging through the -summer, 
and depend on you, our readers, 
to do the same. 


In fact, we ask all supporting | 


groups to put new pep into the 
drive, and to make a real effort 
to reach their full targéts by 
Labor Day. 

There is, we confess, a dis- 
turbing consistency about the 
results so far. As the table on 
Page 12 shows, one. state — 
Connecticut — has gone above 
the half-way mark. And_- one 
other — Western Pennsylvania 
— is close to it. 


Most of the other states run 
from 25 percent to forty percent 
of their goals, 

But New Yorkers, 
three-fourths of the lead, are at 
something less than 20 percent. 


* Within various states how- 
ever, there are some groups that 
are dving a mighty job. Thus, 
a group of men’s clothing work- 
ers in New York have raised 
over $800 out of a goal of $1.,- 
000. A group of the paper’s 
pluggers in northéast Bronx — 
also in New York —.have- gone 
well over the $1,000 mark. 
There are others, in New York 
and elsewhere, that have. similar 
records of achievement. 


IT ALL SEEMS to depend 
on the existence of a _ spark 
plug has not yet turned up. 

You who are reading .this, 
appoint yourself a spark plug 
and get your friends, . associates; 
other readers of the paper to 
make their contributions, and 
collect fram others as well. Or- 
ganize the effort -m your area, 
Set a target and go after it. 
Don't wait for someone to tell 
you. 

If we can get deeuat of: this 
started throughout ‘the land, 


well make it. And it will be | 


the caving of our paper. 

Send all contributions to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City $, N.Y. Make - all 
checks and money orders .pay- 
‘able to Robert W. Dunn. 
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NEWS ITEM: 


phrey’s stock holdings were worth $7.1 million in January 1953 
when he joined Eisenhower's Cadillac Cabinet. 


By SAM KUSHNER 


the Treasury, George M. Hum- 


In June 1957 these 


Chicago area civic, business, edu- 
cation, religious and scientifie. lead- 
‘ers in calling for an end to H- 
bomb tests. 

The action was in the form of 
an open letter, addressed te. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It was spori- 
sored by the Chicago Peace Edu- 
eation Center of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This 
is the first such representative 
group in this ear to publicly de- 
mand an end to the nuclear bomb 
race and tests, °- 

we 

THE FULL text of the Open 
Letter to Eisenhower follows: 

“We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully urge you to declare that the 
United States will suspend further 
nuclear tests of a type detectable 
at a distance so long as other goy- 
ernments abstain from suth tests, 
and to announce American will- 
mgness to negotiate an agreement 
for the permanent banning - of 
tests. 

“The stoppig of nuclear tests! 
would go a long way toward halt- 


race to other nations. It would stop 


the increasing danger from Aa wf 
active tallout. It would be a 


ease tensions and create the politi- 
cal climate for positive steps to 
peace. | 

“This step in the direction of 
disarmament would need no in- 
spection system, since scientists 
state that large nuclear bomb tests 
can be detected by present moni- 
toring methods. 

“We believe that the U.S. moral 
position in world affairs is an im- 
portant element in our national 
security, and we urge you, there- 
fore, to take action which will 
safeguard this position.” 

* 


OTHER PROMINENT Illinois- 


stocks were worth $12.6 million, an increase of $5.5 million, or 85 
percent in four years and five month. | 


ians who have signed the state- 
ment are: Horner A. Jack, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Evans-' 
ton and -one of the outstanding) 


I 
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Big Business HQ Moves 
For US Right-to-Work Law 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, leading the country's entire anti- 
union pact, set its vast nationwide machinery into motion last week for a national “right-' 


to-work” law banning the union shop, and for application of the anti-trust laws to outlaw’ 


the most effective weapon of trade 
uniONS. 

The program was ‘announced by 
the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber, after a meeting in Wash- 
ington. They called on Congress 
to enact legislation covering the 
proposals and thus show it is 
“fearless of labor bosses.” 

Significantly, the statement was 


issued in the week marking the 
tenth anniversary of the enactment 
of the.Taft-Hartley Law. . The | 
posals of the Chamber are essenti- 
ally those parts of the oroginal 
Taft- package which were 


Boe wn tr pea! ticrmggninee 


strength in Congress to ov 
a Truman veto. 
Big Business is 


package 


determined to! 
atid the: present 


rest! cf ent ‘to th ol a 


To Ban H-Test 


CHICAGO. — Two of the nation’s outstanding labor tee Bie Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and Frank 
Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, joined with 41 


ROSENBLUM 


Negro leaders in the Chicago area; 
Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, 


ing the spread of the nuclear ad published by the Catholic Labor 


Alliance, and president of the 
‘Chicago Newspaper Guild; | Dr. 
William C. Davidon, co-chairman 


dramatic moral act which polit the Atomic Scientists of . Cii- 


cago, 

In addition there are Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, president of 
Roosevelt University; Fred K, 
‘Hoehler, special assistant to Mayor 
Daley and formerly head of the 
1956 Citizens for Stevenson Com- 
mittee; Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
of the well known KAM Temple; 


and Mrs. R. S. Van De Woesiyne, 


vuntil recently executive secretaty 
of the Chicago YWCA. 

A number of scientists who had 
previously joined with Dr. Linus 
Pauling in the demand for an end 
to H-bomb tests also are among 


‘the signatories to this statement. 


From among faculties of vario:1s 

schools represented on the petition 
one are the University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern Univers’ ty, 
Lake Forest College, Mc‘ Cormick 
Theological Seminary, Roosevelt 
University, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The committee announced that 
all signers of the petition did so 
as individuals and not as_ repre- 
sentatives of their organizations. 


ra 
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Meany Fears and 


Onposes Ban Bid 
WASHINGTON. — George 

Meany, AFL-CIO president, has 

been forced to conerde that the 


apparently regarded as appropri- 
ate. The Chamber frankly expects 


the “labor racketeering” exposures 
to provide enough steam to put 
over its legislative objectives. 


“The arrogance of union boss- 
ism, as demonstrated before Sen- 
ator McClellan’s Committee, finally 
has brought the nation to the verge 
of a constitutional crisis and pre- 
sented a challenge that must be 


deat “hth bessiaily by  Contiinn 
and the courts on a common 
paait, sare the, Lammers, 


THE EXPOSURES of the Dave 
Becks, Sr. and Jr., are clearly 
viewed as a godsend by those who 


Taft-|. 


Pag 13) is ; 


The Men of ‘76 | 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


THE TASK IS: explain the 
meaning: of the American Re- 
volution ip less than a thousand 
words, 
~ For this, we can only tell two 
stories. a 

In 1778, the great scientist 
and revolutionist — the two 
occupations naturally went to- 
gether — Benjamin Franklin, was 
to be for y presented to the 
members of the French Acad- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


forbidden return to Paris, when 
his carriage drew up at. the 
city’s gates the King’s police did 
not dare to refuse him entrance. 
There, then, before the as- 
sembled servants of France 
stood the 72-year old Franklin, 
and the 84-year old Voltaire. 
Voltaire the man whose very 


sash the doniinadindiae wu den 


Age of Reason, the defier, the: 
secisie, the one who insisted 
that ancient idols had feet of 
clay and needed smashing; — 
Franklin, who as Turgot said, 

| the lightning from 


=f tye 
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- Key Target At 
NAACP Parley 


Special te The Werker 

DETROIT—A major effort te enlarge the Negro regist-| | 
ered yote, especially in the South, tops the four main issues | 
placed before the convention of the National Association for | 


the Advancement of Colored Peo-, ~~ | 
ple here. | actions taken by Georgia, Florida! | 


The four points, which were) and Louisiana with the same aims’ 


put forward by Dr. Channing To-/ View. | | 
bias, in his keynote address, were:| Robert Carter, genetal counsel! 


: oapecns t rise that has 
cut into the consumer's income 


1. Enlargement of the Negro of the NAACP reported that a 
registered vote, especially in the 
South, and the guidance of this 
vote “within the framework of our 
non-partisan policy.” 

2. Continuing efforts for enact- 
ment of civil rights islation to 
be “enhanced through tive po- 
litical action in states where we 
now have a free ballot.” 

3. Winning the bulk of uncom- 
mitted white Americans who are 
immobilized by the fury of the 
racist politicians and mobsters. 

” 4. A finacial campaign for funds 
to back up the action program. 

Dr. Tobias reiterated his 1953 
call for a completel . ted 
America by 1863, the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation of Abraham Lincoln. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST time in its 
nearly 50 years of its existence, 
Dr. Tebias told the convention, 
the NAACP is under attack “by 
the legislative and judicial sys- 
tems of many ef thé Southern 


meeting of 75 lawyers had decided | 


te continue representing clients in 
desegregation cases in South- 
ern states who have enacted laws 
against so-called “class action” 
suits, 

. 

DISCUSSION with the dele- 
gates indicated that there had been 
a trensendous shift to the Repub- 
lican Party among Southern Ne- 
groes in the last election. 


This was reflected in Dr. Tobias’ : 


advice to the convention that the 
growing Negro vote cannot afford 
to be tied to any political party,” 
and the NAACP has a responsi- 
bility to “give it guidance in the 
crucial elections ahead.” 

% 4 on the list of immediate 
and long range objectives of the 
NAACP, Dr. Tobias emphasized, 
was a project of “social engineer- 
ing on a massive scale” to win 
the “great bulk of white Ameri- 
cans.”"o wh Dr. Tobias said, “know 
in their heart of hearts that segrega- 
tion is a denial of their basic con- 
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PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
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for one and one half years, after 
having remained on a plateau for 
_ almost two and one half years. 

Higher consumer prices have 
been combined since the end of 
1956 with a decreasing trend in 
the number of hours worked re- 
sulting in a drop in factory work- 
ers purchasing power. drop 
in hours worked continued. in 


ue 
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states.” 


He was referring to legislation) yictions” but “may be misled by 
passed in Virigmia, Seuth Caro-iracists into believing they have a 
lina, Mississippi and Arkansas and stake in maintaining segregation.” 


SPEAKING OUT- against fallout 
Socialist Nuclear Scientists 


MOSCOW-—Twelve nuclear scientists from eight socialist coun- | 
tries have called fer the banning of atomic weapons and for an | 


jnternational agreement to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 
The scientists, who work at the International Nuclear Research . 

Institute at Dubna near here, include six from the Soviet Union, two | 

from China, and one each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia | 


and Rumania. 
The signatories are: D. I. Blokhintsev,. V.-I. Wechsler, V. A. | 


Petukhov, V. P. Meshcheryakov and M. A. Markov (all U.S.S.R.); © 
J. Zewuski (Poland); Wang (China); I. Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); ° 
N. Sodnom (Mongolia); aad T. .Tanaseseu (Roumania). , 
The International Research Institute is run jointly by twelve 
countries. Its equipment includes the world’s largest proton syn- . 
HOUSING STARTS Pils ET 


chrotron. 
es . 


“It is easy to achieve a ban on tests,” they say, “since modern : ~. 
methods fully permit the registration of an atomic explosion in Furthermore, “bankers general 
any part of the world.” look for interest rates to go still 

The letter expresses solidarity with the recent declaration by | higher. 

18 leading West German nuclear scientists opposing the military | FARMERS; 

uses of atomic energy. | tims of the 
‘The scientists warn: “Any atomic war, wherever it might or- — trend are the farmers. 
iginate, would inevitably become a general atomic -war, with dire e chart shows clearly the 
consequences for mankind.” | scissors,” with a widening gap 
between pri received, and 


ti: prices 
ices paid, by the farmers. 
U. OF WASHINGTON itp 7 Upper chart.) The result (lower 
SEATTLE — Announcement that 36 University of Washin chart) is that the ratio of prices 
scientists were among the 2.000 signing the petition urging.a to received to prices paid has beén 
‘bomb tests —e by Dr. Linus Pauling was followed by a student ~ — = declining steadily since the be- 
petition reading: “ beginni i 
i =| Soar aa tas 
ates immediately discontinue its explosions of nuclear wea pegs 
diag theseugh lovedigntion <i Ge rr sat SPEAKING OUT— against fallout i“omimen 
active fallout. We further urge that the United States take the initia- . CONSUMER CRED 
tive.m promoting similar steps on a world-wide basis.” - SEN. WAYNE MORSE oe: fae 
WASHINGTON — Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
has been receiving “a considerable body of mail each week” urging 


The campus petition drive was started by members of the Chat- 
ning Club of the University. Unitarian Church, but was quickly taken 
Rader. 
him to make, the proposal to investigate radiation fallout one of his 
“majr interests,” he told the Senate recently. 
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_.. faculty uembers who-did not get an opportunity to-sign Dr..Pauling’s 
~ petition. Outstanding among the scientists is Dr. Arno Motiilsky, 
. vassistant professor of medicine, who said; “I-did not see the petition, 
+ . but certainly I would have signed it”. .. < | 
_ Ina statement to the U. of W. Daily, Prof. Max Savelle of the 
4 History Dept. said: “It is only a matter of the sim rudimentary 
__. intelligence to use this power for good and not to permit those who 
_~ “refuse — or are unable —to realize its dangerous implications: to 
+ destroy humanity in its entirety.” =) > yi ce ee 


Approval of the call to ban testing is a _being expressed by 
natin, he said. 


He told the Senate that the U.S. 
bility to the world. We 


01957, eararey ov 9%. Sb berep ? ’ 
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Up Negro Struggles fi 


DETROIT. —The Detroit Free| National) Workers League, Wil-;the totalitarian way, a la Franco; 
— — rt = ion “4 with a dash of Hitler were boast- 
icity director who worked with’i,> as was the Axis radios all over 
, told a Grand Jury how Rigs 
about the Negro citizens of our engl, pase into pond gf ners the world. The Detroit Fifth col- 
town. We think that it’s a posi-'with instructions from one Garland | umnists also included such notor- 
tive thing that for the. first time| Alderman — of the “i to or ious night shirters as the late Frank 
» iment hatred against Negroes. Ai- is whose 14th St. 
in our recollection a Detroit daily | keane YB yal “egg othon Norris i : 
newspaper had the courage to dis-!s;ound giving the Hitler salute.\”** * nest of ; ting, egro 
cuss a social question like this on|Sage A n were the two hating, redbaiting reactionaires. It 
the front page. hefp organize the mob that attack ipeh the top American First- 
We know that circulation was|Negro war workers trying to move |*' Gerald L. K. Smith. 
one of the reasons, and that some|into the Sojourner Truth Housing| All of them preached in one way 
objectivity in. the series was also|project. All three Were-tried for or other the white chauvinist “su- 
motivated by getting readers|sedition in 1944, |Perior race’ theory of whites over 
among the city’s 350,000 Negroes.| For years before the 1943 “race| Negroes. This was a bulwark of 
But one p Sates distortion we! . 4.” she murderous. anti- Negro, *eeu™ and the agents of the Ax- 
can't let pass, (there will be others} iets hig Sm: /is knew how to use it and get 
we will dosen later) and that was|2%ti - Communist, anti - Semitic,|away with it, like they did. They 
the claim in the first piece by writ-|Black Legion, spread its hatred, | the. plants, white neigh- 
er Frank cee that 7 — and concentrated in building oitenene 5 7 — anti-Ne- 
riots’ in 1943 were started when nlite _|gro, anti-Semitic leaiiets. 
a Negro got he in a dancehall on oreo gash: A090 ~~ The Free Press should not cov- 
Forest Ave. and said a Negro wom- mnOnNe, a eee er up history. 
Southern white auto workers. 


an and child had been thrown over 
Belle Isle Bridge. Both the Black Legion and the} THE strugwes of the Negro! 
Anyone with a knowledge of|KKK boasted that in their hey-day|people themselves to win libera- 
what was happening in Detroit,|they had “10,000 members” in'tion and advance and extend de- 
the Arsenal of Democracy, as it|Michigan. This combined with de-|mocracy for the Negro people is 
was termed at that time knew that|liberate horrible. ghetto -housing|a real story, glossed over in the 
it was a concentration point for|conditions, discrimination in hir-|FP series. The unity of Negro and 
pro-Nazi, Ku Klux Klan nizers|ing, upgrading, played a great part white, the building of unionism, 
and America Firsters, alt of whom|in the attack on Negroes by ‘election of Negro representatives 
were inciting against Negroes. jin 1943 that saw 35 killed, mostly|to public office, breaking down 
It was during this period that|Negroes and 500 injured. of some segregation, comes about 
the Ku Klux Klan boasted that it}; It was a job Ae gual by the because of struggle, led by the 
opened a Detroit office on Forest|white supremacist mobs for the|Negro people themselves. Whites 
Ave., West. ‘Nightshirt” Charlie} Nazis. racehaters, the Fifth|have been part and a late recogni- 
Spare, was the Grand Kleagle-in'Column that was active in De-/tion of Negro peoples advances 
charge of the KKK in Michigan. ‘troit and which included “Silver’|in that struggle is the Free Press 
_ Parker Sage, was head of the Charlie Coughlin who preached series on page one. 
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Michigan Farmers Prepare Milk Strike Augast I 
DETROIT — Michigan dairy “i a by the big creamories,, price cuts the farmers got this 
farmers are starting to hold county ’s and National Dairies. | spring. The maximum price for 
The farmers demand is for a 2 


Press recently published a series 
of articles dealing with questions 


OF COURSE the Free Press and N 


extra rates for use of state parks. 


on cigarettes, taxes on whisky, extra on hunting, fishing licenses, 


UAW COMMENT abou: GM bringing its Cerman 
and its British Vauxhall car to sell in the United States, is 
will be overpriced just like its American cars.” 

REQUESTS for Guy Nunn, UAW broadcaster, to run for City 
Council this fall in Detroit. 


1 ear 
at, “It 


HOW COME the big buildup for vice president John Orr in 
Local 600's sheet, Ford Facts. He is all over the paper recently. 
a. a7 o 


DETROIT BUILDING Trades, AFL, endorsed Council Presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayor in the coming elections. His chief 
friend there is Marion Macioce, Sheet Metal Workers, also PAC 
chief for the AFL in Wayne County. 


- 


CARL STELLATO, prexy of Ford Local 600 will probably be 
wheeling it for Miriani in CIO circles. 


THE SKILLED trades council of Detroit, UAW, will organize 


meetings eres op the state on 
a strike for hi rates for milk 


eent a quart which follows two 


Looking Fo 


Riesel Worries 


By CARL WINTER 

VICTOR RIESEL, syn- 
dicated columnist on labor 
affairs for the capitalist 
ips, is worried, He says 

e is worried about Walter 
Reuther's worries. 

In .a featured article on the 
front page of the June 19 Detroit 
Free Press, he writes that Reu- 
ther “was disturbed by not hav- 
ing plans ready to pose to 
his tollowers tor full employ- 
ment of their leisure time.” All 
this is supposed to deal with 
preparations for a demand to cut 
the work-week to four days in 
next year’s auto union contract. 

One would think, from read- 
ing Riesel, that all that the auto 
workers are waiting for is to be 
told how they should spend the 
longer week-ends they intend to 
win. According to him, Reuther 
“hoped that the workers would 
not just sit around and watch 
TV” on their free Fridays! 

Now, any serious labor report- 
er could easily have given the 
answer to this question, He 
wouldn't neéd to resort to spec- 
ulation or cerystal-gazing. He 
could just take a trip to an auto 
town like Flint. There, thous- 
ands of UAW members have for 
months been on an _ enforced 
four-day week. Many more have 
beenable to get only three days’ 
work each wage GM's empire. 


MOST of these workers on 
short-time. are not enjoying their. 
freedom as yet. Instead of -re- 
Jaxing before their TV's, they're 
more likely to be out looking 
for ‘odd jobs to help meet in- 


. a "*) 
es b eos “5 al : 
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fact that the cost of living meb«,' 


only goes up, but it goes on— 
seven days a week. And, in spite 
of all the talk about a guaran- 
teed anual wage, they still get 
paid only for the reduced hours 
the company now allows them to 
work. 

What with the back-breaking 
speedup and nerve-wracking au- 
tomation, auto workers would 
welcome extra hours of rest and 
time with their families. They 
desperately need. the shorter 
work-week to prevent a short- 
ened work-life. But, if it is not 
to be the source of new burdens, 
the shorter week must be accom- 


panied by higher pay. 


OVERTIME pay, _ starting 
after thirty hours, would help 
make the shorter week more 
general and would contribute to 
shortening unemployed lines as 
well, At the same time, labor 
can ask no less than a minimum 
of the present. forty-hours’ pay 
for the new base week to be 
negotiated: next year. Even a 
full week's take-home pay, at 
present rates, is insufficient acy 
cording to minimum government 
figures on living costs. Conse- 

uently, additional government- 
al measures—like abolition of the 
withholding tax — will be re- 
quired to enable the average 


workers family to make ends | 


ted] 
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Class One (bottle) milk last winter, 
was $5.35 a hundred pounds. This. 


/ was cut to $4.90, then to $4.60. An’ 


additional cut is proposed August 
J, and thats when the strike of 
possibly 10,000 Michigan dairy 
farmers could come. 


Milk here is selling from 21 
cents to 23 and 25 cents a quart, 


‘while the farmer gets slightly a 


than 8 cents a quart. 


A serious split exists in the 
ranks of the dairy farmers. Last 
year the Fair Share Bargaining 
sae age tag — = 
majority of t airy farmers an 
pases Bs led and won a strike 
that saw farmers get more for 
their milk from the Big Two, Bor- 
den and National Dairies, 


Organized labor came to the 
aid of the farmers with pickets, 
money and food. | 

As a result for the first time the 
dairy farmers got out from the 
com union the Big Two, Bor- 
den National Dairy had them 
boxed into, which was known as 
the Michigan Milk Producers As- 
sociation. This outfit makes the 
dairy farmers pay “dues” for pick- 
ing up their milk and taking it to 
be processed. If a farmer bucks 
this outfit, his milk is not 
as Grade A but termed eye 

of the 
id for to the farmer. : 


for which only a_ third 
price is 

To split this new powerful dairy 
farmers organization, the FSBA, 
selves an experi operator in 
the Big Two seemingly got them- 
the person of Homer Martin, one- 
time UAW president who was 
kicked out for using Ford maney 
to split into factions the UAW in 
19338. Martin set up a group 
and called it the Dairy Farmers 
Cooperative Association (DFC), To 
be a member Martin had to buy. 


“ Lenden Observer which: said, June 17th 


Norm Matthews, UAW veep; 
Director will be present as ; 

love lost between leaders of the skilled trades council and Solidarity 
House, union headquarters. 7 


SOME 33 percent of American families earn $3,000 a year or 
less. The Heller Budget says a minimum for such a family is an 
income of $5600. “P ¢ les Capitalism, © eh what! 


A UAW RADIO broadcast said they knew the day when 
McCarthyism died in the United States, was June I7, 1957, 
the day that the U.S. Supreme Court rendered its decisions on the 
Watkins case, the Smith Act California cases. The pctagians 


Constitution. - 


OF 272 CLAIMS of discrimination placed before the Michigan 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, 88 percent were settled, 
says a recent report. | 


* ° 


AUTO CORPORATIONS profits were up 11 percent im the 
first quarter of 1957 over the first quarter of 1956. Mow was-your 
takehome pay, was it up that much, or did jt drop that much, be- 
cause of layofis? Remember what ex-FBler Bugas of Ford claims, 
if workers ask for wage increases that's “inflationary. Ask hii 
what he thinks of a 11 percent rise in auto companies profits? 


ONE OF the biggest belly laughs of the Hoffa trial is where 
authorities piously proclaim they never tap 

telephones. the nuclear explosions that’s making our phone 
hum, produces voices, other than the people we are talking to, 
delays getting connections, etc., etc. 


“WE WILL give a $900 trade in if a parks a rusty safety 
pin outside,” so a a disgruntled Buick iis in Chicago. His 
off 50 percent this season. He says he is making less 
a car because of “giveaways.” Dealers admit now _ 
ing away TV sets, washers, dishwashers, free trips 

re : 


> ARE so “tough” for Henry Ford II, we notice that 
THINGS ARE so ough : ry ha zi 


a cow, which he did, thus making 
him a “dairy farmer.” . 


“bebigtparie 
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fen at Wyoming for two weeks) 


last Monday. Some 2800 In other words they aren’t selli 
t of. a total foredewots' 500: will hohtsioan c Odbaens « é 
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HUMPHREY, FULBRIGHT FIND 7% 
OUR KOREA MOVE UNSAVORY 


WASHINGTON-=The unilateral broken altogether arid allow the war 


decision of the United States to re-|' be resumed. 
inforce its troops in south Korea) He suggested pponns to st 
with new weapons, in violation of North Koreans a “thinning out of* 
e. larmed “forces and armaments and 
the armistice, has caused a shud- | (5, effective mutual inspection.” 
der of uncertainty among some;4y “eventual thinning out of the 
senators. |armed forces and armaments otf 
Sens. J. William Fulbright (Ark) Doth sides 7 os ere _ 7 
| Minn) Cahance a political settlement o 
and Hubert Humphrey (Minn) the Soci. picbblédd “Phase” actic 
through endorsing the step viewed! which would result in sending more 


its announcement during the Lon- armaments to an area already 
don disarmament talks as ill-con-)/¢harged with extreme tension.” SEN, HUMPHREY 


sidered. eee rete, ee Ags? OSes | ee See ee 
Fulbright found it “rather curi-) WISCONSIN GETS FED LAW 

ous” that “at the very moment we; 

are engaged in the most serious; 

disarmament negotiations -in Lon-| 


“out reservations,” 
bury, chairman of 


Who Lost and-Who Won? 
CENEVA.—The: four W , 
London meetings of the United Natlens desc ee mvolved sin. the 


last week scuttled an attempt by the Soviet Union to om the Inter- 


— Labor Organization call for an immediate halt to nuclear 


The Vhited States, Britain, F 

‘States, Britain, France and Canad 
a general expression of hope that the London eudeneie ape ton 
about an international disarmament accord. This was approved b 
the ILO’s resslutions committee. = : 


don the United States. should have! AFTER 12-YEAR CAMPAIGN bs EE ha. 
iRev. Ralph W. Sockman 


urged a course of action in Korea| 
involving substantial increase I MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A 12-year|grounds of race, creed or color, 
our military power in that area.” |hattle to enact a state Fair Em-| with penalties of $10 to $100 for 


He told the Senate last wéek he| ployment Practices: law with teeth|each violation. 


found it rather strange that an an-!m it was victorious in the fitsti The legislation was tiivoduned’ 


nouncement of a political decision week of June when the state Sen-| }yy Democratic Assemblyman Izaac 


having such serious potentialities|ate unanimously passed the law)Coggs, the only Negro in the leg- 
should be made by the Department! and sent it to the Assembly where) jslature. 
of Defense.” it went through with a 98 to 0) Perhaps the primary reason for 
HUMPHREY suggested that the roli-call vote, ithe easy passage of the bill, which 
arms buildup might induce war| Under this law the industrialjis considered certain to be signed 
rather than a lessening of tensions.| commission is empowered to order|by Governor Thomson, was the 
“We must be careful that the ten-|unions or employers to stop dis-|breadth of the movement support- 
uous armistice does not become criminating against workers on/ing it this year. Democratic spon- 


ee 


traditional narrow partisan ap- 


* “ 
Pa. Legislators Ban Wiretap; ssi: ise “tc & 


sors of the bill abandoned their 


The’ Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, preaching fr 
in Christ Church, Methodist, at Park pee ter 69th tag ye avs te 
called on the U.S. to halt the testing of nuclear wéapons, " 
A decisive act is necessary, he said, to convince the world of 
America’s peaceful intentions and to lift the disarmament confer: 
ences with Russia out of “the mire of political considerations.” 
“Let America declare to the ee: that we are willing to dis- 
continue the testing of nuclear weapons now,” he said. “That will 
be a challenge which Russia will have to meet or bear the burden 


| of guilt before the world.” 


Dr. Sockman declared that “America cannot afford 
opportunity pass.” He added: oe bye mee 

“We were the first to use atomic weapons. Let us now be the 
first to take a step toward their discontinuance.” 


Minnesota Communists | 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Carl Ross, Communist Party state secretary, 


gro and labor groups joined in in- 


* « 
Slash Welfare A ro riation tensive lobbying for the measure. 
Another important reason for 
By JAMES DOLSEN - | THIS SMALL RECORD of ©, Passage of the bill was the 
ort public resentment against the ac- 
PHILADELPHIA — Wiretapp- | achievement was counter-balanced tion of the Milwaukee Bricklayers 
mgm any form = for aeny pur- by the slashing to bits of Governor | Union Local 9 in barring Ne roes 
pose has been banned in this state | eader’s budget for this biennium from union membership, and the 
by a bill tg vos the mosing cS) (June 1, 1957 to May 30, 1959). [recent state supreme court ruling 
hen yas Nh ys apt Responding to pressures by the upholding the Bricklayers Union. 
«| eee + Meador i Weer ntiacy Manufacturers As-| Undoubtedly many anti-labor leg- 
Among the few other progres-| Sociation and the state and local islators voted tor the bill hoping 
Chambers of Commerce and allied it would be used against discrim- 


sive measures enacted at the 6.. | ry) ee 
interests, the Republicans did/inating labor unions and serve as} 


onths session were the tollowing: - dies | hs 
ae orate of an ete. hack $70 million from the bud-an opening wedge for a right 
mental bodies on the state and|8*> striking hardest at expendi-/to work” law later on. 
lower levels — such as awarding rat Ped the health 
contracts, hiring and firing person- eam \ . “i 
nel, passing ordinances — shall McCarthyite bill passed by the oe oe Neeeree a 
take place in sessions open to the legislature denies unemployment | 500° “4 > ih will De let tar & 
public, which shall be afforded ac- compensation to any person fired)” and long. 
cess to all official records. | for having resorted to the fifth 


‘ment of this. law is an important 


and welfare| Regardless of this, the enact-)~ 


told a WCCO-TV audience three times one day last week why the 

| party supports a ban on H-bomb testing. Ross was interviewed 

y WCCO which ran portions of the session at its noon, 6 p.m., 
and 10 p.m. news broadcasts. . 

He was asked whether the CP had taken its position on the H- 
bomb_because of “orders from Moscow.” He Pest ce no. He said 
that thé CP’s national committee had discisssed the need of partici- 
pating in the campaign. Ross told the WCCO andience that “the 
people don’t want to. die of an atomic bomb, and they don’t want 
their' kids to die of bone cancer.” He was interviewed after the 
state committee had called for immediate suspension by. all nations 
of the bomb tests. 

The state committee “commended” Gov. Orville Freeman for 
his recent statement suggesting that tests be suspended and for 
announcing formation of an advisory body on atomic energy devel- 


; 


Reactions Abroad 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Senator Hubert Humphrey told a_ foreign 
policy conference here on June 8 the following on the H-bomb sit- 


uation: a4 
“I must say in all frankness that our official position on bomb 


& Three amendments to the Amendment before any hearing of WIL Petition 


tests is not a popular one abroad. It is fast becoming an unaccept- 


State Constitution: reducing the 4 governmental investigating com-; THE Women’s International) able one. 


voting age to 18, enabling annual mittee. The measure was support |r eague for Peace and Freedom 
sessions of the Legislature, and ed by a number of Democratic pinh ran a quarter page afiti. 
authorizing absentee voting.~ The legislators belonging to the Pro-! ty tect ad in one of the Philadelphia 
first two must be approved by the Musmanno wing of that party.' dailies as an Open Letter to the 
next legislature. The third, which Civil liberties groups and liberals President calling for an interna- 
originated with the last legislature, look to the Governor to veto it. tional conference to end atomic 
will go to the voters this fall in| Legislation against discrimina-| bomb tests, is circulating a thous- 
referendum form. ition in housing and state-aided and petitions in this area for that 


“If we persist in it, we could easily find ourselves isolated and 
alone, with the Russians claiming cheap and false credit-for being 
interested in ceasing tests while we are left in a militaristic posture 
with Admiral Strauss and his suspiciously reassuring arguments. 
This is highly serious business... . 

“I think we must press for an immediate agreement on the 
cessation of large H-bomb tests. Bomb tests above a certain mag- 
nitude, according to competent scientific evidence, .can be monitored 
anywhere, and the agreement would in this sense be self-enfercing. 


¢ Prohibiting employes of state,’ educational institutions was frozen| demand. 
county and local “governmental in committees. The State FEPC;| Hundreds of signatures have 


bodies and agencies from using appropriation was so bady cut been thus far obtained. The peti-} 
their influence for personal gain that its work will be hamstrung tions are to be presented to Presi-| 


from actions of such units. durine the biennium. ident Eisenhower later this month. 


U.S. ‘Licks Fallout 


WASHINCTON, June 24 (INS) ; plishments from a team of scien-|‘Ernést O. Lawrence and Martin|the California scientists have 
~The nation’s top ats -| tists assigned to the University | Mills of the California laboratory | worked out a nuclear reaction dif- 
enfists told E eV rom any heretofore 


| 2 ayy weapons, 


nd cesium —- tak 
reds of years to be- 
y harmless. 


4aNout from nu 
te is insignificant. 
it is not known 
Russians have 
principle of re- 
an essentially 


“The actions of the United States should set the pace, not 
bring up the rear.” | 


Communitation Workers Union 

KANSAS CITY,+The Communication Workers. convention here 
called on the Congressal Joint Committee on Atomic. Energy to 
obtain testimony of foreign scientists as well as Americans in view 
of ‘the wide difference in opinion on the danger of fallout. The 
resolution said that if: the denders of radioactivity fallout be sub- 
stantiated, Congress and the President should take steps to eliminate 
nuclear testing both at home and abroad. : 


Philadelphia Newspapers 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Inquirer of June 21 said 


1 editorially that there is room for cautious optimism that the atomic 


Powers may agree on a temporary halting of nuclear tests under 
proper inspection safeguards. 

Several days. before, the Philadelphia Daily News ¢ditorially 
declared: “We're all for ending tests of A- and H-bombs. The human 
race is important. After all, it includes us.” 

‘In Pittsburgh two former Atomic Energy Commissioners—Gor- 
don- Dean, who had been cliairman, and Eugene M. Zuckert—agreed 
at the meeting of the American Nuclear Society that “keeping, ahead 
of. the Soviet Union in the number and size of nuclear bombe is 
now getting meaningless. Both opposed unilateral: dropping of 


tests by this country. 


MIT Professor : 


PITTSBURGH ~— Nuclear bomb 
tests should be eliminated by 
soreness of all countries; de-,j 

ared Dr. V. F. Weisskopf, pro- 
fessor of physics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in an in-|; 
terview here during the Third Nu- 
clears Structure Conference at 


'» He ‘stated tha | have, c 
Mig | boa tO Mehndite On a 


a 


OTe 


matter Oct. 7 1947. at the pees 
« wader the act of Marek 3. 1879 . 
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Spark Plug 
Does It 


THIS SUNDAY marks the 
date originally set for the end 
of the Worker-Daily Worker 
$100,000 fund appeal. Since we 
are a bit short of 25 percent of 
our target as we write this on 
Monday, it does not take a 


clear-eyed prophet to tell us - 


we will not complete on time. 


But the $100,000 is absolute- 
ly essential to our existence, 
and we still think it can be rais- 
ed. So were going to keep 
plugging through the summer, 
and depend on you, our readers, 
to do the same. 

In fact, we ask all supporting 
groups to put new pep into the 
drive, and to make a real effort 
to reach their full targets by 
Labor Day. 

There is, we confess, a dis- 
turbing consistency about the 
results so far. As the table on 
Page 12 shows, one State — 
Connecticut — has gone above 
the half-way mark. And one 
other — Western Pennsylvania 
— is close to it. 


“PEOPLE’‘S 


Join Cruse 


To Ban H-Test’ 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CAPITALISM’ 


Chicago area civic, business, edu- 
cation, religious and scientific lead- 
ers in calling for an end to H- 
bomb tests, 

The action was in the form of 
an open letter, addressed to. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Peace Edii- 
cation Center of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This 
is the first such representative 
group in this ear to publicly de- 
mand an end to the nuclear seal 
race and tests. 

* 


“We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully urge you to declare that the 
United States will suspend further 
nuclear tests of a type detectable 
at a distance so long as other gov- 


and to announce American will- 
ingness to negotiate an agreement 
for the permanent banning of 
tests. 


would go a long way toward halt- 
ing the spread of the nuclear arms 
race to other nations. It would stop 
the increasing danger from radio- 
active taliout. it would be a 
dramatic moral act which would 
ease tensions and create the politi- 


on C 


. . CHICAGO. — Two of the nation’s outstanding labor leaders, Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and Frank 
Rosenblum, ‘secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, joined with 41 


THE FULL text of the Open 
‘| Letter to Eisenhower follows: 


ernments abstain from such tests, § 


“The stoppig of nuclear tests! Negro leaders in the Chicago area; 


‘Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, 


published by- the ‘Catholic Labor 
| Alliance, and. president of the 
‘Chicago Newspaper Guild; Dr. 


William C., Davidon, co-chairman 
of the Atomic Scientists of Chi- 


ca go ~ 


cal climate for positive steps to 
peace. 

“This step in the direction of 
disarmament would need no in- 
spection system, since scientists 
something less than 20 percent. state that large nuclear bomb tests 

Within various states how- pew be —r by present moni- 
ever, there are some groups that oe, -,' vaée | (Oring methods. 
are doing a mighty job. - Thus, Ms » ¢€ f 4 mm | We believe that the U.S. moral 
a group of men’s clothing work- a> he position in world a fairs is an onan” 
ers in New York have raised paneer ele oa m Our ere 
over $800 out of : security, and we urge you, there- 
' eae «8h, fore, ‘to take action which will 


In addition there are Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, president of 
'Roosevelt University; Fred K. 
'Hoehler, special assistant to Mayor 
‘Daley and formerly head of the 
1956 Citizens for Stevenson Com- 
mittee; Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
of the well known KAM Temple; 
and Mrs. R. S. Van De Woestyne, 
until recently executive secretary 
of the Chicago YWCA. 

A aumber of scientists who had 
previously joined with Dr. Linus 


Most of the other states run 
from 25 percent to forty percent 
of their goals. 

But New Yorkers, who bear 
three-fourths of the lead, are at 


NEWS ITEM: Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 


000. A group of the paper's 
pluggers in northeast Bronx — 
also in New York — have gone 
well over the $1,000 mark. 
There are others, in New York 
and elsewhere, that have similar 
records of achievement. 


IT ALL. SEEMS to depend 
. on the existence of a spark 
plug has not yet turned up. 

You who are reading this, 
appoint yourself a spark plug 
and get your friends, associates, 
other readers of the paper to 
make their contributions, and 
collect from others as well. Or- 
gauize the effort in your area. 
Set a target and go after it. 
Don't wait for someone to tell 
you. 


If we can get enough of this 
started throughout the land, 
we'll make it. And it will be 
the — of our paper. 

Send all contributions to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City 8, N.Y. Make all 
checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. 


ee 
e THE WORKER 
Meat, milk, capitalism and 
socialism—P age 6 
Nigeria prepares for: inde- 
_ pendence—page 7 


when he joined Eisenhower's Cad 


phrey’s stock holdings were worth $7.1 million in January 1953 


illac Cabinet. In June 1957 these 


stocks were worth $12.6 million, an increase of $5.5 million, or 85 
percent in four years and five month. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


union pact, set its v 
to-work” law banning 
the most effective weapon of trade 


am was announced by 
of Directors of the 


apparently regarded as appropri- 
ate. The Chamber frankly expects’ 
the “labor racketeering” exposures 


| 


safeguard this position.” 
. 


OTHER PROMINENT Illinois- 
ians who have signed the state- 
ment are: Homer A. Jack, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, leading the countrys entire anti- 
ast nationwide machinery into motion last week for a national “right-| 
the union shop, and for application of the anti-trust laws to outlaw 


ton and one of the outstanding 


ig Business HQ Moves 
For US Right-to- Work Law 


Pauling in the demand for an end 
to H-bomb tests also are among 
the signatories to this statement. 

From among faculties of various 
‘schools represented on the petition 
there are the University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern. University, 
Lake Forest College, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Roosevelt 
University, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The committee announced that 
all signers of the petition did so 
as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of their organizations. 


Meany Fears and 


Opposes Ban Bid 
WASHINGTON, — George 


| Meany, AFL-CIO president, has 


been forced to concede that the 
(Continued on Page 15) 


The Men of 76 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 
THE TASK IS: ex 

meaning of the American Re- 

volution in less than a thousand 


words. 
For this, we can only tell two 


| 
| 


forbidden return to Paris, when 


his carriage drew up at the 
city’s gates the $ police did 
not dare to refuse hisg.entrance, 
There, then, ope thes 
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| Key Target At 
NAACP Parley 


t to Vote Is’ ) 


Spe-ial te The Werker 
DETROIT—A major effort to enlarge the Negro regist-' 
ered vote, especially in the South, tops the four main issues | 
placed before the convention of the National Association for | 
the Advancement of Colored Peo-, ———__—_——| 
ple here. ak ida. 
The four points, which were, 22d Louisiana with the same aims’ 
put forward by Dr. Channing To-| in view. | 
bias, in his keynote address, we:e: Nee ag 4 ny — we 
1. Enlargement of the Negro)? repo a 
registered nie especially in the meeting of 75 lawyers had decided 
South, and the guidance of this|‘® continue ay oetoonye.’ clients in 


vote “within the framework of our| 2esegregation cases in those South- 
non-partisan policy.” ern states who have enacted laws_ 


2. Continuing efforts for enact: against so-called “class action” 
ment ef civil rights islation to| >“ 
be “enhanced through effective po- 
litical action in states where we 
now have a free ballot.” 

3. Winning the bulk of uncom- 
mitted white Americans who are 
immebilized. by the fury of the 
racist politicians and mobsters. | 

4. A finacial campaign for funds 
to back up the action program. 

Dr. Tobias reiterated ‘his 1953 
call for a completely desegregated 
America by 1863, the 100th, anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation of Abraham Lincoln. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST time in its 


es id 


———— - 


* 


DISCUSSION with the dele- 
gates mdicated that there had been 
a trentendous shift to the Repub- 
lican Party —— Southern Ne- 
groes in the last election. 

This was reflected in Dr. Tobias’ 
advice to the convention that the 
growing Negro vote cannot afford 
to be tied to any political party,” 
and the NAACP has a responsi- 
bility te “give it guidance in the 
crucial elections ahead.” 

High on the list of immediate 
and long range objectives of the 
NAACP, Dr. Tobias emphasized, 


actions taken by Georgia, F lorida | 


nearly 50 years of its existence,) was a project of “social engineer- 
Dr. Tobias told the convention,}ing on a massive scale” to win 
the NAACP is under attack “by|the “great bulk of white Ameri- 
the legislative and judicial sys-jcans,’0 wh Dr. Tobias said, “know 
tems of many of the Southern!in their heart of hearts that segrega- | 
states.” ‘tion is a denial of their basic con- 


He was referring to legislation) victions’ but “may be misled by 
ag in . Viriginia, South Cane-laeteietd into believing they have a 
u 
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1a, Mississippi and Arkansas and ‘stake in maintaining segregation.” | CONSUMER CREDIT 


SPEAKING OUT—against fallout 


Socialist Nuclear Scientists 


MOSCOW-—Twelve nuclear scientists from eight secialist coun- 


tries have called for the banning of atomie weapons and for an — 


international agreement to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 
The scientists, who work at the International Nuclear Researeh 
Institute at Dubna near here, include six from the Soviet Union, twe 


from China, and one each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia 


and Rumania. 


The signatories are: D. I. Blokhintsev, V. I. Wechsler, V. A. | 


Petukhoyv, V. P. Meshcheryakov and M. A. Markov (all U.S.S.R.); 
. Zewuski (Poland); Wang (Chima); I. Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); 
. Sodnom (Mongolia); and T. Tanasescu' (Roumania). 


The International Research Institute is run jointly by twelve | 
countries. Its equipment includes the world’s largest proton syn- | 


chrotren. 


“It is easy to achieve a ban on tests,” they say, “since modern | 
methods fully permit the registration of an atomic explosion in 


any part of the world.” 


The letter expresses solidarity with the recent declaration by | 
18 leading West German nuclear scientists opposing the military | 


uses of atomie energy. 
‘The scientists warn: “Any atomic war, wherever it might or- 


iginate, would inevitably become a general atomic war, with dire | 


consequences for mankind.” 


U. OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE — Announcement that 36 University of Washington 
scientists were among the 2,000 signing the petition urging a halt to 
bomb tests circulated by Dr. Linus Pauling was followed by a student 
petition reading: 

“We, the undersigned, urgently recommend that the United 
States immediately discontinue its explosions of nuclear weapons, 
pending thorough investigation of the long-range effects of radio- 
aciive fallout. We further urge that the United States take the initia- 
tive in promoting sifhilar steps on a world-wide basis.” 

The campus petition drive was started by members of the Chan- 
ning Club of the University Unitarian-Chusch, but was quickly taken 
over by a broad student committee headed by Miriam Rader. 

Approval of the call to ban testing is being expressed by 
faculty members who did not get an opportunity to sign Dr. Pauling’s 
petition. Outstanding among the scientists is Dr. Amo Motulsky, 
assistant professor of medicine, who said:.“I did not see the petition, 
but certainly I would have signed it”.~  - 

_. In a stat to the U. of W. 
History Dept. said: “It is only a matter of the simplest rudimentary 
in to use this power for good and not to permit those whe 
refuse —or are unable —to realize its dangerous implications to 
destroy humanity in its entirety.” esas § tied 


Daily, Prof. Max Savelle of the | 
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‘SPEAKING OUT- against fallout 


SEN. WAYNE MORSE 
WASHINGTON — Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
has been receiving “a considerable body of mail each week” urging 
him to make the proposal to investigate radiation fallout one of his 
“majr interests,” he told the Senate recently. 
The requests have been coming not only from Oregon but from 
throughout the natin, he said. 


Morse suggested that he was getting a great deal of mail from | 


Oregon because during his race for reelection last fall he “took the 
position that, on grounds, we should seek to lead the world in 
a cessation of hydrogen bomb testing.” 

He told the Senate that the U. S. owes a “great moral responsi- 
bility to the world. We dropped the first nuclear bomb. 

“Having first 
of further testing.” ‘ 


New York P sta | 

) 8 ee ohana teva Synod of New York called 

for an “end to large-scale atomic bomb tests” which, 

felt, would be a “concrete step in the United Nations disirmam 
Hi pea, hi) Woriet ih 1G “Rdg OFC i Bit 

im WF othiddetand: tad 664 4c Re ek reir Ste || 


dropped it, we should also be the first in cessation | ! 


CONSUMER PRICES: For 
the ninth consecutive month con- 


Higher consumer prices have 
been combined since the end of 
1956 with a decreasing trend in 
the number of hows worked re- 
sulting in a drop in factory work- 
ers purchasing power. The drop 
in hours worked continued in 
May. 

A further sapping of consum- 
er income will probably be 
fortigseming when the expected 
 eanglicdpre rian wy yoagy ech i 

y an estimated $6 a ton goes 
into effect. Over a period of 
time steel price hikes result in 
higher prices throughout the 
economy. 

The relations of heavy indus- 
try and the consumer goods in- 
dustries run forward and back- 
wards. Thus uncertainty in the 
outlook for consumer goods 
works its way back into the pri- 
mary machine industry. Incom- 
ing business of niachine tool 
makers has fallen to the lowest 
pont in 2% years. New orders 

May were down 20 percent 
from April and 52 percent less 
than May for May, 1956. 

STOCK PRICES: The owners 
of the nation’s wealth are cash- 
ing in on higher prices to con- 
sumers. The composite index 
for the week ended June 7 stood 
at 356.1, or 84 percent HIGH- 
ER than the average in 1953, 
only four years ago. The boom- 
ing stock market has its shady 
i upward surge in bond 
interest rates. The Wall Street 
Journal reported last Monday 
that a “growing number of 
American inessmen . .. are 
Pane baad or cancelling care- 
-laid expansion plans.” 
Furthermore, “bankers general] 
look for interest rates to go stil 
higher.” 

FARMERS: Among the vic- 
tims of the monopoly inflated 
price trend are the farmers. 
The chart shows clearly +i. - 
“scissors,” with a widening gap 
prices received, and 

i paid, by the farmers. 
ies chart.) The result (lower 
chart) is that the ratio of prices 
received to prices paid has been 
declining steadily since the be- 


| beginning of 1951, from an index 
.of 107 in 1951 to 82 on May 
, 15, 1957 (both based on 100 for 


the years 1910-1914). 


CONSUMER CREDIT: Con- 
sumers have been trying to make 
wages, salaries, and farm in- 
come over _ consumer 
goods that have been steadily 
rising in prices. The result was 
a five year rise in instalment 
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“FEDERATION NEWS” SKIPS CIVIL RIGHTS 


A recent issue of the “Federation News”, published weekly by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, in listing the major bills facing 
the closing hours of Congress, completely omits any mention of the 
urgent civil rights bills needing action. 

INDEPENDENT CABBIES FIGHT MONOPOLIES 


A letter from an independent cab driver to The Worker, saying 
that “we would appreciate your support”, reminds us that we have 
been remiss in this important fight for justice for the independent 
taxi drivers. Sorry, we are so late. Through their ads and by word 
of mouth to their riders, the independents .have made it quite clear 
that they are fighting a just fight for their jobs and for the Chicago 

ublic. The city council should be urged to take action that will 
T reduce the number of independents in Chicago. 


“CAT” SUBSIDIARY IN LONG STRIKE 


. The UAW has called for support of the meting Magemest 
Manufacturing workers, of Riverdale. lowa, who have on the 
picket line since early, March, This company is a subsidiary of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. The big issue is the demand of the 
company that a ten to seventeen cents differential be maintained 
between these workers and those in the big Peoria plant of the 
parent company. It is one of the bitter pills of the new fangled 
union-management contracts that permits the workers to work in 
some plants while other workers of the same company are on strike. 


STEELWORKERS ANNOUNCE RAISE; RAP RARICK 


Local 65’s front page in their local paper notes the seven cents 
per hour increase in effect as of July Ist. Sunday premium pay will 
now be 20 percent, and premium holiday pay of double time and 
one tenth. 

Also reported on the front page is a blast by Pittsburgh mem- 
bers of the Dues Protest Committee at Donald C. Rarick, chairman 
of the committee. He is criticized for endorsing a Republican can- 
didate. When Rarick was espousing a number of issues dear to the 
hearts of the steelworkers he couldn't break into 65's paper with a 
crowbar. When he makes one of his many mistakes, he sure hits 
the headlines. 


EVANSTON COUNCIL UNDER FIRE 


The Evanston City Council, which is the only city that has 
passed a municipal anti-picketing law in the state, has found itself 
under attack. The press has hit at the “secrecy” of council sessions. 
The various gimmicks to keep the Evanston public in the dark were 
exposed. this is the outfit that wants to make the labor move- 
ment more “democratic”. 

SENATE COMMITTEE IN ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 

The Senate McClellan Committee is reported to have a bee- 
hive full of investigators in the midwest area. The Chicago azea is 
reported loaded with.some of these guys. Among outfits being in- 
vestigated, it is reported, are the Hod Carriers and the Building 
Trades. 

Up Wisconsin way, chief investigator, Robert Kennedy, reports 
that the Jong and bitter Kohler strike will be aired by the committee, 
“any time soon”. This is the aim of the most reactionary forces to 
turn the main direction ot the hearings away from corruption, to open 
strike breaking. : 

ILLINOIS FARMERS VISIT SOVIET UNION 


While American labor leaders are making big speeches; about 
the “da 
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‘mittee which is sponsoring the pic- 
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Workers Plan ‘58 Fight 


TO CELEBRATE 
VICTORIES 


CHICAGO.—Those who believe 
in civil rights and civil liberties 
were ur to support the July; 
7th All-Nations Picnic at Santa Fe 
Park, by Leon Katzen, chairman 
of the Chicago Joint Defense Com- 


as 
ifs 


rE 


nic. 
“The recent decisions of the Su- 


of the peo 
to those w 


tory can only be guaranteed by the afoul of the: National Laber Rela- 


a stronger, more united movement | solution of the company union. 

for democracy, the advances regio Several weeks ago, the ITU, 
tered by the court are in danger of which has long been anxious to or- 
being upset. Senator Eastland and ganize this non-union jebbing shop, 
Congressman Walter are already demanded that the company recog- 


people themselves. Unless there is tions Board, which ordered the saat 


FI sl cya labelled the 
as “an unqualified unrecogniz- 
ed union” and one where the union 
leaders, “have failed to disavow 
communism.” 


The archaic thinking of the com- 
pany officials is evidenced in a Ict- 
ter- dent out to the workers pri 


moving to overturn some of the nize the union and negotiate a con- 


most basic decisions and reaction- tract. The company refused. The 
aries everywhere are turning loose, workers went on strike. 
* 


* 
PRINTING trades workers from 


an unprecedented attack upon the . 
court. | OF the 40 composin 
The Chicago Joint Defense Com- workers only one crossed t ick- 
mittee has played a significant role etline. This came as a rough blow, 
in the struggle for democracy over|to the management that announc- 
the last two years, Katzen pointed ed in a matter of fact manner, that, 
out. It will now face new tasks,|“no strike exists, some people just 
including the financing of the add-| walked out.” | 
ed costs of the re-argument of the! Union sources stated that mem- 
Lightfoot case, ordered for next bers of the top management staff 
Fall before the Supreme Court. jof the company, are active in an 
“Big Bill” Broonzy, international-| industry association that is fighting 
ly known folk, blues and spiritual! against union organization. During! 
singer will headline the entertain-|the union's organizing drive, the 
ment features. Isadore Hudson's|company came through with 18 
popular five piece band will play|cents an hour in raises, in an at-| 
dance music in the open air pa-|tempt to stem the pro-unien sen-' 
vilion. Games and other organized|timent. The workers took the raises 
recreation will provide special in-|and stuck with union. | 
terest for picnic guests of all ages. Because the Typographical Un- 


Labor Detail Action 
Brings Apology Demand 


CHICAGO. — Police Captain T.| Who this influential employe 
Barnes, head of the Chicago “La-' was, was not revealed. 
ber Detail” and self-styled e | The docal had 222 people vote 
on laber relations, got his kn at the election. There. were no in- 
rapped by the officers of the ‘UAW)|cidents at the election, nor have 
Region 4 and Local 1101 for his'there even been in the history of 
“action” in assigning uniformed po- this local. 
lice for a local union election. Director Johnston, taking a slap 
UAW regional director Robert|at the one sided approach that has 
Johnston, called upon the mayor been traditionally true ef the labor 
“for an apology” to Local 1101,'detail, wrote, in his letter to Mayor 
which is composed of the toolroom|Daley, “This action by Captain 
workers at the McCormick plant of|Barnes’ office is very disturbing to 
International Harvester. During the me, in that no effort was made 
elections, the union officials saw check either with the president of 
a squad of cops sitting outside the| the local union or my office in re- 
union hall. An inquiry to the office'gard to this request for uniformed 
of Captain Barnes revealed that police to be present at an election 
the police were there at the request, being conducted by a UAW local 
of an employe in the plant. union in this city.” 


UAW Farm Equipment 


room 


; 


(Continued from Page 16) 
highest — in ‘56, reporting 
522 million in profits before 
taxes during that year. 

International Harvester not 
far behind, showed a profit of 
464 million, before taxes. While 
this was not the best FH year, 
it certainly could not be con- 
sidered a “bad” one. 


|plant, while reporting a current 
4,000 e ment anticipated a 
450 layoff prior to September Ist. 
At the Farmall plant in Rosck Is- 
land, the 597 laid off workers, will! 
be joined by another 200 this week, 
| about 3,000. . 


‘TRUCK PLANTS HIT : 


The Fort Wayne local reports 
IH LAYOFF DATA several hundred laid off, with the, 


A local by local employment employment figure close to the 
report of the Harvester plants re- 3,000 mark. The large Indianapo-' 
vealed the following: At the Mel- | lis truck plant more than 800 had 
rose Park plant there were 284) already-been laid off at the time’ 
workers laid off as of May 6th. of the conference. An additional 
2475 workers were on the job. At layoff of 200 more: is expected by; 
the Chicago Tractor plant, local, local union officials. This would 
$778 laid off as of bring the plant down to 2800 pro- 
duction workers, 
45, It is small wonder that with 


=f 
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UAW| 


| year, 


proval and response. — 


other shops in the Chicago ITU 
have joined the picket line on var- 
ied eccasions. Union leaders say 
that the strikers, and their union 
are determined to remove the open 
shop conditions that have prevail- 
ed at the Webb-Linn company for 


this long period of time. 


It may have been a cool day in 
October 1933, when the unionized 
Webb-Linn workers found them- 
selves on the outside looking in, 
but it sure was a hot day in June, 
1957 when the same bosses looked 
out through the window saw their 
workers with picket signs which 
said “on strike. 


400 HEAR APTHEKER 
SPEAK ON HUNGARY 


CHICAGO. Approximately 
four hundred Chicagoans heard au- 
thor-lecturer Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker, at an unprecedented series of 
Chicago house gatherings during 
the past forthnight. At most of the 
meetings, he spoke on the “Truth 
About Hungary.” This is the title 
of his latest book, just published 
by International Publishers. 

Aptheker, who is one of the lead- 
ing scholars in the field of Negro 
history, also addressed several of 
the gatherings on the developments 
in the field of Negro rights. 

The Modern Bookstore, of 64 W. 


t0'Randolph St., which is handling 


the sale of Aptheker’s book on the 
events in Hungary, announced that 
it had sold out its complete first or- 
der in the course of the meetings. 
More than one hundred books 
were sold and many others placed 
orders for the fact filled book. 


_ The paper covered edition of 
pe book sells for two dollars. The 

re has announced that it 
has- received a,new shipment of 
the Aptheker book and expects a 
record sale. said no book, that 


they have handled in recent years, 
has met with such widespread ap- 
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UAW Farm Equipment Council Faced 
With Heavy Layoffs Prepares for ‘58 Fight 


“ By SAM KUSHNER | farmers received almost 21 
CHICAGO — Faced - with a _lions, and Iowa farmer's 51 


. : 


lions under the federal soil bank 


Lightfoot Bail Reduced to $15,000 
From $30,000 by Federal Judge 


CHICAGO.—Another victory, 
even though a one, was 
scored for civil liberties last 
week, when the’ federal district 
court, reduced the bail of 
Claude Lightfoot, chairman of 
the Illinois Communist 10,006 
from the high figure of $30 
to $15,000. 

Lightfoot, one of Chicagos 
most prominent citizens 4 
well-known leader in the Negro 
community, was recently elected 
as a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the nation- 
al committee of the Communist 


Party. 

The action to reduce Light- 
foot’s bail came after an historic 
week in American judicial his- 
tory. Robert Thompson, was re- 
leased from jail pending final 
action of the Supreme Court on 
the “contempt” sentence on cases 
involving Gil-Green and Henry 
Winston. The Supreme Court, 
reversed the Watkins decision, 
and freed five of the California 
defendants. Nine others were 
granted new trials. 

* 

THE bail reduction was order- 
ed by Federal District Judge 
Phillip L. Sullivan, who was trial 


CLAUDE LICGHTFOOT 


judge in the Lightfoot trial in 
anuary-February, 1955. Miss 
earl Hart represented Mr. 
Lightfoot; the arguments for re- 
duction were opposed by Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney James B. Par- 
sons, 

In ordering the reduction, 
Judge Sullivan said that he took 
into consideration the hardship 
created for those who had lent 
Lightfoot money for his bail, in 
view of the long duration of 
the decision by the Supreme 
Court. A re-argument has been 
ordered by the Supreme Court 


in the Fall session. Judge Sulli- 
van also noted tfoot’s care- 
ful adherence to the conditions 
of his bond over a period of two 
and a half years. 


Claude Lightfoot was the first » 


to be convicted for vio- 
fation of the “membership” fe 
vision of the Smith Act. 
provision makes membership in 
the Communist Party with 
“knowledge” of the party's al- 
leged violent objectives, a crime. 
Together with the case of Junius 
Scales, which is also before the 
Supreme Court, the Lightfoot 
case is regarded as a civil liber- 
ties test case of the most far 
reaching importance. 
The bail fund trustees announc- 
ed that yd will mony a general 
licy of returning percent 
of ball lode’ deapau abiee te 
tails of bail transfer are complet- 
ed. It was pointed out, however, 
that there are a number of ex- 
treme hardship cases where it 
will be n to returi the 
total loan. Bail lenders who are 
not under special economic pres- 
sure were urged to continue their 
full bail loans to until the 
Lightfoot decision is finally hand- 
ed down by the Supreme Court. 


Petitions to Eisenhower Ask — 


End H-Bomb Tests at Once 


CHICAGO. — Hundreds of 
Chicagoans called upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower “to take vigor- 
ous steps to effect a ban on the 
testing of nuclear bombs,” the 
Iilinois-Wisconsin Friends Com- 
mittee on Legislation told the 
Worker. 

In the first few days of the 
petition drive, being sponsored 
by the committee, the local re- 
sponse has been “very enthusias- 
tic,” according to- Mrs. Carol 
Urner, executive secretary of the 
committee. The committee an- 
nounced that the signature cam- 
paign, addréssed to President 
Eisenhower, would continue at 
least through the middle of July. 

This program, to obtain peti- 
tion signatures, is part of a na- 
tion-wide effort initiated by the 
New England “Region the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The petition, which is di- 
rected to the White House, 


states: 


“We, the undersigned, urgent- 
ly call upon you to take vigorous 
steps to effect a ban on the test- 
ing of nuclear bombs. 

“The stopping of nuclear tests 
would go a long way toward 
halting the spread of the nuclear 
arms race to other nations. It 
would stop the increasing dan- 
ger from radioactive fall-out. It 
would be a dramatic moral act 
which would ease tensions and 
create the political climate for 
positive steps to peace. 

“This step in the direction of 
disarmament would need no in- 
spection system, since scientists 
state that nuclear bomb tests 
can be detected by present mon- 
itoring methods. 

“We urge you to give this pe- 
tition by citizens your most seri- 


ous consideration.” 


In addition to the Chicago 
area, the committee announced 
that the petition would also be 
circulated in the downstate [Il- 


School Segregation Ends 
In Southern Illinois City 


CARBONDALE, ‘ ll.—School 
integration for the town of Colp 


bgp 
: tilt! 


; 


schools. 
The school board, which is 


. 

COLP students of high school 
age attend the Herrin High 
School. 


linois communities and in the 
state of Wisconsin. 

On the reverse side of the pe- 
tition, under the title “A CA- 
TASTROPHE THAT MUST BE 
PREVENTED,” statements by 
prominent: scientists and organ- 
izations are quoted, 


i 


STATE NAACP MAPS 


INTEGRATION PLANS 

JOLIET, Ill.—An enlarged ex- 
ecutive board meeting of the Il- 
linois Conference of Branches of 
the NAACP mapped plans for 
the further integration of Illinois 
schools and elected delegates to 
the national convention of. the 


The representatives of 15 


SEH 
f 


' 
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‘growing farm crisis, layoffs, and 
speedup in their plants, the de- 
Jegates to the recent meet- 
ing of the UAW Agricultural Im- 
plement Council mapped out 
plans for their wage and con- 
tract demands next year. From 
the 43 locals, affiliated with the 
Council, 150 delegates were pre- 
sent, 

District 4 Regional director 
Robert Johnston, placed the 
challenge of next year’s contract 
fight squarely before the dele- 
gates. He said, “we face the 
most crucial period of negotia- 
tions ever undertaken in the his- 
tory of the UAW. Our first job 
is with the locals, to prepare 
each and every local now to be 
to strike and strike suc- 

ully, either the plant, or the 
chain as a whole.” 

the dele 


SOIL BANK FOR RICH 


In a report made at the con- 
ference, the critical nature of 
the farm situation was di 


at some length. The charge was 
made that under the Eisenhower 


soil bank law, it was the dirt 
farmer who got short end of the 
deal and the rich farmers got 
richer. The report pointed out 
that, “checks totallin g more 
than $25,000 each have gone 
to 11 scattered farms from Con- 
necticut to California. A Kansas 
wheat farm received the largest 
soil-bank check last year,—$61,- 
354.50. Second largest payment, 
$49;278, went to an lowa corn 
farm.” ‘ 

Example aftér example -was 
given of “sharp operators” who 


It was noted that Illinois 


CITY FOOD BILL COST 


Examining the cost of food, 
and the prices paid to the farm- 


while there has been a 14% de- 
cline in farm prices during the 


S reese 


% 
Fe 


» we, 
consumer groups, 
a in the fight y gs the 
purchasing power armers 
up to a fevel that will enable 
them to buy the products they 
need and that we produce.” 


SHOP JOBS DOWN 


A six year examination of 
job situation in the agricultural 
implement and tractor plants 
revealed a steady decline in the 
shop jobs. In 1950, 139,500 
duction workers were in these 
plants out of a 180,100 total, By 
the end of 1956 the fa 


was at the 146,200 

This reveals that 35,000 shop 
jobs went by way of automation 
and layoffs in this iod, Dur- 
i same period 


(Continued on Page 15) 


AMNESTY FOR GIL GREEN 
NOW!--LIL URGES 10,000 


CHICAGO — Ten thousand 
Americans, about half of them 
in the Chicago area, last week 
received a moving appeal from 


-Lillian Green asking “for your 


help in persuading the President 
to grant amnesty to Cil Green 
now.” 


In a poignant appeal for ac- 
tion, Lil Greén reminded the 


recipients of~the letters that six 


TH 
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trial that did not in any way 
accuse him of committing any 
“overt acts.” A recent Supreme 
Court: decision ordered a new 
trial for nine Californians on 
the grounds that beliefs without 
“overt acts” is no basis for con- 
viction, under the Smith Act. 
The letter refers to the 
changed situation in the country. 
While making the political per- 
secution the main issue greets 
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Spark Plug 
Does It 


THIS SUNDAY marks the 
date originally set for the end 
of the Worker-Daily Worker 
$100,000 fund appeal. Since we 
are a bit short of 25 percent of 
our target as we write this on 
Monday, it does not take a 
clear-eyed prophet to tell us 
we will not complete on time. 


But the $100,000 is absolute- 
ly essential to our existence, | 
and we still think it can be rais- | 
ed. So were going to keep 
plugging through the summer, | 
and depend on you, our readers, | 
to do the same. 


In fact, we ask all supporting 
groups to put new pep into the 

rive, and to make a real effort | 
to reach their full targets by | 
Labor Day. 


There is, we confess, a dis- 
turbing. consistency about the | 
results so far. As the table on | 
Page 12 shows, one state — 
Connecticut — has gone above | 
the half-way mark. And one 
other — Western Pennsylvania 
— is close to it. 

Most of the other states run | 
from 25 percent to forty percent | 
of their goals. 

But New Yorkers, who bear | 
three-fourths of the lead, are at | 
something less than 20 percent. | 


Within various states how- 
ever, there are some groups that 
are doing a mighty job. Thus, | 
a group of men’s clothing work- | 
ers in New York have raised | 
over $800 out of a goal of $1,- | 
000. A group of the paper's | 
pluggers in northeast Bronx — 
also in New. York — have gone | 
well over the $1,000 mark. | 
There are others, in New York 
and elsewhere, that have similar 
records of achievement. 


IT ALL SEEMS to depend | 
on the existence of a spark | 
plug has not yet turned up. 

You who are reading this, 
appoint yourself a spark plug 
and get your friends, associates, 
other readers of the paper to 
make their contributions, and 
collect from others as well. Or- 
ganize the effort in your area. 
Set a target and go after it. | 
Dont wait for someone to tell | 
you. 

If we can get enough of this 
started throughout the land, 
we'll make it.. And it will be 
the saving of our paper. 


By SAM KUSHNER 


‘PEOPLE'S 
CAPITALISM’ 


| NEWS ITEM: Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
| phrey’s stock holdings were worth $7.1 million in January 1953 
| when he joined Eisenhower's Cadillac Cabinet. In June 1957 these 
stocks were worth $12.6 million, an increase of $5.5 million, or 85 
percent in four years and five month. 


Big Business HQ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


For US Right-to-Work Law 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, leading the country's entire anti- 
union pact, set its vast nationwide machinery into motion last week for a national “right- 
to-work” law banning the union shop, and for application of the anti-trust laws to outlaw’ 


2 Union C 
Join Crusade 


To Ban H-Test 


cation, religious and scientific lead- 
ers in calling for an end to H- 


i bomb _ tests. 


The action was in the form of 
an open letter, addressed to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Peace Edu. 
cation Center of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This 
is the first such representative 
group in this ear to publicly de- 
mand an end to the nuclear bomb 


race and tests. 
* 


THE FULL text of the Open 
Letter to Eisenhower follows: 

“We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully urge you to declare that the 
United States will suspend further 
nuclear tests of a type detectable 
at a distance so long as other gov- 
ernments abstain from such tests, 
and to announce American will- 
mgness to negotiate an agreement 
for the permanent banning of 
tests. 

“The stoppig of nuclear tests 
would go a long way toward halt- 
ing the spread of the nuclear arms 


race to other nations. It would stop) 


the increasing danger from _radio- 
active ftaliout. It would be a 
dramatic moral act which would 
ease tensions and create the politi- 
cal climate. for positive steps to 
peace. 

“This step in the direction of 


disarmament would need no in 
spection system, since scientists 
state that large nuclear bomb tests 
can be detected by present moni-| 
toring methods. 


“We believe that the U.S. moral} 


position in world affairs is an im- 


1) 


: 
- 


portant element in our n‘tiona 
security, and we urge you, there- 
fore, to take action which will 
safeguard this position.” 

¥ 


OTHER PROMINENT Illinois- 
ians who have signed the state- 
ment are: Homer A. Jack, minister | 
of the Unitarian Church of Evans-| 
ton and one of the outstanding) 


Moves 


~ ’ 


'Hoehler, s 


- 


. ak 
| & 


CHICAGO. — Two of the nation’s outstanding labor leaders, Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and Frank 
Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, joined with .41 


Chicago area civic, business, edu- 


ROSENBL'*" 


Negro leaders in the —i.caee area; 
‘dward Marciniak, editor of Work, 
published by the Catholic Labor 
Alliance, and president of the 


Chicago Newspaper Guild; Dr. 


William C. Davidon, co-chairman 
'of the Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
| cago. 


in addition there are Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, president of 
Roosevelt University; Fred K. 
ial assistant to Mayor 
Daley and formerly head of the 
1956 Citizens for Stevenson Com- 
mittee; Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
of the well known KAM Temple; 
and Mrs. R. S. Van De Woestyne, 
until recently executive secretary 
of the Chicago YWCA. 

A number of scientists who had 
previously joined with Dr. Linus 
Pauling in the demand for an end 
to H-bomb tests also are ‘among 


‘the signatories to this statement. 


From among faculties of various 
schools re on the petition 
there are the University ot Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University, 
Lake Forest College, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Roosevelt 
University, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The committee announced that 
all signers of the petition did so 
as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of their organizations. 


Meany Fears and 


Opposes Ban Bid 

WASHINGTON. 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, has 
been forced to concede that the 


Ceorge 


(Continued on Page 13) 


the most effective weapon of trade 
unions. 

The program was announced by 
the Board of Directors of_ the 
Chamber, after a meeting in Wash- 
ington. They called on Congress 
to enact legislation covering the 
proposals and. thus show. it is). 
“fearless of labor bosses.” 

Significantly, the statement was 
issued in the week marking the 
tenth annive of the enactment 
of the Taft-H Law. . The pro- 


Send all contributions to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City 8, N.Y. Make all 
checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. — 
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apparently regarded as appropri- 
ate. ‘The Chamber frankly expects 
the “labor racketeering” exposures 
to provide enough steam to put 
over its legislative objectives. 


Meat, milk, capitalism and 
Nigeria prepares for inde- 
ce—page 7 
Disarmament box score, 
1953-1956—page 1 0 
Debaie in China—page 3 
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The Men of ‘76 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 
THE TASK. IS: explain the 

meaning of the American Re- 

volution in less than a thousand 


words. 
For this, we can only tell two: 


stories. : 


and revolutionist — the two 


get’ 


They called her ‘Mother’ | gst’ the: 
Serr ot hoe packa Age 


PAs 64 Be? ; 
S » 4 - : 3 ee ‘ | 
steeds pee , 
‘ _ 


forbidden return to Paris, when 
his carriage drew up at the 
city’s gates the King’s police did 
not dare to refuse him entrance. 


In 1778, the great scientist — 
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Key Target At 
NAACP Parley 


Special te The Werker 


DETROIT—A .major effort to enlarge the Negro regist- 
ered vote, especially in the South, tops the four main issues. 
placed before the convention of the National Association for | 


the Advancement of Colored Peo-,~ | De LACES et 
ple here. actions taken by Georgia, Florida 


The four points, which were;2%d Louisiana with the same aims 
he forward by Dr. Channing To-|™ V*™- | 
ias, in his keynote address, were: Robert Carter, general counsel 
1. Enlargement of the Negro|/2f the NAACP reported. that a 
registered. vote, especially in the ™eeting of 75 lawyers had decided 
South, and the guidanee of this|t® continue representing clients in| 
vote “within the framework of our|@€segregation cases in those South- 
non-partisan. policy.” ern states who have enacted laws 
9 ‘Cottining sMinehs tis nie against so-called “class action” 

ment of civil rights legislation to cece + 

be “enhanced through effective po- 

litical action in states where a DISCUSSION with the dele- 
now have « free ballot.” gates indicated that there had been 
i tren:endous shift to the Repub- 


Ed, ae ya bulk . lican Party amon Southern Ne-| 
immobilized by the fury of the groes in the last e tion. nog 
racist politicians and mobsters. This was reflected in Dr. Tobias’ | 
4. A finacial campaign for fuads advice to the convention that the| 
to back up the actien program. [€tOwing Negro vote cannot afford 
Dr. Tobias reiterated his 1953/t be tied to any political party, 
call for a complete desegregated and the NAACP has a reaporsi- 
America by 1863, the 100th anni-|bility to “give it guidance in the 

versary of the Emancipation Proc-| crucial elections ahead.” 
lamation of Abraham Lincoln. | High ‘en the list of immediate 
* and g range objectives of the 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


- ~ 


+ — — - 


FOR THE FIRST time in its; NAACP, Dr. Tobias emphasized, 
nearly 50 years of its existence,)was a project of “social engineer- 
Dr. Tobias teld the convention,/ing on a massive scale’ to win 
the NAACP is under attack “by|the “great bulk of white Ameri- 


the legislative and judicial sys-jeans,"o wh Dr. Tobias -said, “know ' 


tenis of many of the Southern'in their heart of hearts that segrega- | 


‘tion is a denial of their basic con- 

He was referring to o> gr nea koa but “may be misled by 
passed in Virigimia, South Caro-| racists into believing they have at 
lina, Mississippi and Arkansas and stake in maintaining segregation. 


siatés.” 


SPEAKING OUT~—againsi fallout 
Sociatist Nuclear Scientists 


MOSCOW-—Twelve nuclear scientists from eight socialist coun- 


tries have called for the banning of atomic weapons and for an | 


international agreement to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 


The scientists, who work at the International Nuclear Research | 


Institute at Dubna near here, include six from the Soviet Union, two 


from China, and one each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia 


and Rumania. 
The signatories are: D. I. Blokhintsev, V. I. Wechsler, V. A. 


Petukhov, V. P. Meshcheryakev and M. A. Markov (all U.S.S.R.); 
J. Zewuski (Poland); Wang (China); I. Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); 
N. Sodnom (Mongolia); and T. Tanasescu (Roumania). 

The International Research Institute is run jointly by twelve 
countries. Hs equipment includes’ the world’s largest proton syn- 


chrotron. 


“It is easy to.achieve a ban on tests,” they say, “since modern | 
me‘hods fully permit the registration of an atomic explosion in | 


any part of the world.” 


The letter expresses solidarity with the recent declaration by | 
18 leading West German nuclear scientists opposing the military _ 


uses of atomic energy. 

‘The scientists warn: “Any atomic war, wherever it might or- 
iginate, would inevitably become a general atomic war, with dire 
consequenees for mankind.” 


-—-| —-—- ——— 


U. OF WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE — Announcement that 36 University of benceerse sew 
scientists were among the 2,000 signing the petition urging a halt to 
bomb tests circulated by Dr. Linus Pauli by a student 
petition reading: 

“We, the undersigned, urgently recommend that the United 
States immediately discontinue its explosions of nuclear weapons; 
pending thorough investigation of the long-range effects of radio- 
active fallout. We further urge that the United States take the initia- 
tive in promoting similar steps on a world-wide basis.” 

The petition drive was started by members of the Chan- 
ning Club of the University Unitarian Church, but was quickly taken 
over by a bread student committee headed by Miriam Rader. 

, Approval ‘of the call to ban testing is also being expressed by 

: faculty members who did not get an opportunity to sign Dr. Pauling’s 
petition. Outstanding among the scientists is Dr. Arno Motulsky, 

/ assistant professor of medicine, who said: “I did not see the petition, 
but certamly. I would -have signed it”. : 

In a statement to the U. of W. Daily, Prof. Max Savelle of the 
History Dept. said: “It is only a matter of the simplest rudimentary 
intelligenee to use this/pewer for good and not to permit those who — 
refuse — or ase unable —to realize its dangerous implications to 
destroy humanity in -its entirety.” | | | 
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iSPEAKING OUT-~ against fallout 


SEN. WAYNE MORSE 


WASHINGTON — Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
has been receiving “a considerable body of mail each week” urging 
him to make the proposal to investigate radiation fallout one of his 

“majr interests,” he told the Senate recently: | 

The myn have been coming not only from Oregon but from 
throughout natin, he said. ~ 

Morse suggested he was getting a great deal of mail from 
Oregon because during his race for reelection last fall he “took the’ 
position that, on moral ‘grounds, we should seek to lead the world in 
a cessation of hydrogen bomb testing.” | 

He told the Senate that the U. S. owes a “great moral responsi- 
bility to the world. We dropped the first nuclear bomb. : 

“Having first dropped it, we should also be the first in cessation 
of further testing.” 


for an “end to large-seale atomic, bomb tests” which, it 


elt; would’ be 4 “concrete step inthe United Natidns 
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CONSUMER PRICES: Fer ~ 
the ninth consecutive month con- 


tistics consumer price index rose 
0.3 percent in May to 19.6. This 


istent rise that has 
cut into the consumer's income 
for one and one half years, after 
having remained on a plateau for 
almost two and one half years. 


Higher consumer prices have 
been combined since the end of 
1956 with a decreasing trend in 
the number of hours worked re- 
sulting in a drop in f work- 
ers purchasing power. The drop 
- hours worked continued in 
May. 


at 356.1, or 84 percent HIGH- 
ER than the average in 1953, 
only four years ago. The boom- 
ing ite market has its shady 
side—the upward surge in bond 
interest rates, The Wall Street 


; general! 
look for interest rates to go stil 
higher.” 

FARMERS: Among the vic- 
tims of the monopoly inflated 


goods that have been steadily 
rising in prices. The result was 
a five year rise in instalment 
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Sette IN THE fraudulent campaign being 
the totalitarian way, a la Franco; and Free Press trying to “prove” that “high” Mi 
with a dash of Hitler were boast-| driving industry out of the state, a tear drops 
ing as was the Axis radios all over either of these sheets for Michigan's unemployed. 
he was sent into Detroit plants the world. The Detroit Fifth col- 


Goange ‘ugihihy Wbiie Tnadien dee Agensian*coeed toe 
| eorge Nomney w Hi car ration moved F ; 
town. We think that it’s a posi- with instructions from one Garland umnists also included such notor- who said, “Taxes in Detroit would volte praret less than i on ma 
tive thing that for. the fitst time! Alderman also of the NWL to fo-}ious night shirters as the late Frank °, . ° 
in our recollection a Detroit daily| "emt — —— erage Al-|Norris whose ‘church on 14th St. 
newspaper had the courage to dis-|sround “ort ithe Hitler “salute. re ae of labor-hating, Mego 
cuss a social question like this on Sage and Alderman were the two | hatin , redbaiting reactionaires. It 
/ the front page. help organize the mob that attack included the top American First- 
We know that circulation was'Negro war workers trying to move |*> Gerald L. K. Smith. 
one of the reasons, and that some into the Sojourner Truth Housing} All of them preached in one way 
objectivity in the series was also|project. All three were tried for,or other the white chauvinist “su- 
motivat by getting readers/sedition in 1944. perior race” theory of whites over 
among the city’s 350,000 Negroes.| For years before the 1943 “race| Negroes. This was a bulwark of 


But one glaring distortion we)...» ‘reaction and the agents of the Ax- 
calc tit ttt, Dies Salk eh: ethese riots” the murderous, anti- Negro, is knew how to use it: ‘and get 


we will discuss later) and that was|@%ti -- Communist, anti - Semitic,/away with it, like they did. They 

the claim in the first wey by writ-|Black Legion, spread its hatred, flooded the ‘are! eng neigh- 

er Frank Beckman, that the “race|and ‘concentrated in building or- borhoods with horri anti-Ne- A fe ‘ . 

riots’ in 1943 were started when scones mil ay a ‘gro, anti-Semitic leaflets. to know “what in the world’s going on,” you won't find it in the 

a Negro got up in a dancehall on ganization in the police depart- whe Ween Pease choukd ant covl DOLE 
ments, among politicians and EE See en ee ale e 


ul 
Forest Ave. fe said a Negro wom- istory 
sek aitah chili leak imamate eastaeiass che nite dhe: is nistory. UAW COMMENT abou: GM bringing its German Opel car 
Belle Isle Bridge. Both the Black Legion and the| THE struggles of the -Negro and its British Vauxhall car to sell in the United States, is that, ~ 
Anyone with a knowledge of| KKK boasted that in their hey-day|people themselves to win libera- will be overpriced just like its American cars. ) 
what was happening in Detroit,|they had “10,000 members” in'tion and advance and extend de- REQUEST for Guy Nunn, UAW broadcaster, to run for 
the Arsenal of Democracy, as it|Michigan. This combined with de-|mocracy for the Negro people is Council this fall in Detroit. 
was termed at that time knew that} liberate horrible ghetto housing\a real story, glossed over ini the . " : 
it was a concentration point for| conditions, discrimination in hir-|FP series. The unity of Negro and HOW COME the big buildup for vice president John Orr in 
pro-Nazi, Ku Klux Klan organizers ing, upgrading, played a great part white, the building of .unionism,| Loca! 600's sheet, Ford Facts. He is all over the paper recently. 
and America F irsters, all of whom|in the attack on Negroes by mobsjelection of Negro representatives ° e ° 
were inciting against Negroes. in 1943 that saw 35 killed, mostly|te public office, breaking down 
It was during this period that|Negroes and 500 injured. of some segregation, comes about 
the Ku Klux Klan boasted that it} It was a job eal done by the|because of struggle, led by the 
opened a Detroit office on Forest! white su eist mobs for the|Negro people themselves. Whites 
Ave., West. ‘Nightshirt” Charlie! Nazis. racehaters, the Fifth|have been part and a late recogni- 
Spare, was the Grand Kleagle in|'Column that was active in De-/tion of Negro peoples advances 
charge of the KKK in Michigan. |troit and. which included “Silver” |in that struggle is the Free Press 
_ Parker Sage, was head the Charlie Coughlin who preached series on page one, 


DETROIT. — The Detroit Free| National Workers. League, Wil- 
Press recently published a series liam Robert Lyman was its pub- 


' . _llicity director who worked with 
of articles dealing with questions, y . Grand a 
about the Negro citizens of ow iy Mtg yor oa Bs a 


were asked by .au- 
thoreites with lecal Macomb Dems present, “You never gave any 
money to them, did yeu?” The answer was, “No, we never gave 
the many money.” The papers buried that story. So if you want 


DETROIT BUILDING Trades, AFL, endorsed Council Presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayer in the coming elections. His chief 
friend there is Marien Maciece, Sheet Metal Workers, also PAC 
chief for the AFL in Wayne Ceunty. 


CARL STELLATO, prexy of Ferd Local 600 will probably be 
wheeling it for Miriani in ClO circles. 

THE SKILLED trades council of Detreit, UAW, will organize 
a giant “picnic” at Walled Lake, Sunday, Aug. 4, which in reali._y 
will be a caucus to start pushing skilled trades demands for tie 
1958 negotiations. UAW president Walter Reuther will not be there, 
Norm Matthews, UAW veep; Joe McOusker, West Side Regien: 
| Divecter will be present as will Governor Williams. There is 
love lost between leaders of the skilled trades council and Solidarity 


——~ — me ee ee 


Michigan Farmers Prepare Milk Strike August.1 


DETROIT — Michigan dairy|bought by the big creamories, price cuts the farmers got this 
farmers are starting to hold county| Borden's and National Dairies. | spring. The maximum price for 
meetings throughout the state on| The farmers demand is for a 2\c7... o,, (bottle) milk last winter 


a strike for higher rates fer mifk'cent a quart which follows two was $5.35 a hundred pounds. This 
House, union headquarters. 


wasrcut to $4.90, then to $4.60. An. 
SOME 33 percent of American families earn $3,000 a year or 


Leoki fi 7 additional cut is proposed August| 
| ig Oorwe 7 BS oe 7 I, and thats when the strike of less. The Heller Budget says a minimum for such a family is an 
ey aaa am Possibly 10,000 Michigan dairy | income of $5600. “Péople’s Capitalism,’ eh what! 
: Le ¥ 2 * 


A UAW RADIO broadcast said they knew the day when 
McCarthyism died in the United States, that was June 17, 1957, 
the day that the U.S. Supreme Ceurt rendered its decisions on the 
Watkins case, the Smith Act Califernia cases. the 
By CARL WINTER 
VICTOR RIESEL, syn- 
dicated columnist on labor 
affairs for the capitalist 


—_——— 


farmers could come. 
Milk here is selling from 21) 
cents to 23 and 25 cents a quart, 


while the farmer gets slightly less | 
than 8 cents a quart. | 

it exists 
airy farmers. Last 


London Observer which said, June 17th : the U.S, 
only goes up, but it goes on— the Constitution. 
seven days a week. And, in spite [ranks of the 
of all the talk about a guaran- jyear the Fair Share Bargaining 
teed anual wage, they still get | Ascociatioh (FSBA.) gf the, 


paid only for the reduced hours imajority of the dairy farmers and 


A serious § in 
e . © 


OF 272 CLAIMS of discrimination placed before the Michigan 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, 88 percent were sett 
says 2 recent report. | 


press, is worried. He says 
he is worried about Walter 
Reuther’s worries. 

In a featured article on the 
front page of the June 19 Detroit 
Free Press, he writes that Reu- 
ther “was disturbed by not hav- 
ing plans ready to pose to 
his followers for full employ- 
ment of their leisure time.” All 
this is supposed to deal with 
preparations for a demand to cut 
the work week to four days in 
next years auto union contract. 

One would think, from read- 
ing Riesel, that all that the auto 
workers are waiting for is to be 
told how they should spend the 
longer week-ends they intend to 
win. According to him, Reuther 
“hoped that the workers would 
not just sit around and watch 
TV” on their free Fridays! 

Now, any serious labor report- 
er could easily have given the 
answer to this question. He 
wouldn't need to resort to spec- 
ulation or crystal-gazing. He 
could just take a trip to an auto 
town like Flint. , thous- 
ands of UAW members have for 
months been on an enforced 
four-day week. Many more have 
been able to get only three days’ 
work -each aga GM’s empire. 


MOST of these workers on 
short-time are not enjoying their 
freedom as yet. Instead of re- 
kaxing before their TV's, they're 
more likely to be out looking 
for odd jobs to help meet in- 
stallment payments on 


the company now allows them to 
work. 

What with the back-breaking 
speedup and nerve-wracking au- 
tomiation, aute workers would 
welcome extra hours of rest and 
time with their families. They 
desperately need the shorter 
work-week te prevent a short- 
ened work-life. But, if it is net 
to be the source of new burdens, 
the shorter week must be accom- 
panied by higher pay. 

* 


OVERTIME pay, _ starting 
after thirty hours, would help 
make the shorter week more 

eneral and would contribute to 

shortening unemployed lines as 
well. At the same time, labor 
can ask no less than a minimum 
of the present forty-hours’ pay 
for the new base week to be 
negotiated next year. Even a 
full week's take-home pay, at 
present rates, is insufficient ac- 
cording to minimum government 
figures on living costs. Conse- 
quently, additional government- 
al measures—like ition of the 
withholding tax — will be re- 
quired to enable the average 
worker's family to make ends 
meet. 

These are the real problems 
with which the auto union con- 
vention will have to contend in 
its special session, scheduled for 
Detroit in January. They are 
still far from the fanciful wor- 
ries .conjured up by Victor 


Riesel. UAW members would 


ae | 
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successfully led and won a strike 


that saw farmers get more for! 
their milk from the Big Two, Bor-' 


‘den and National Dairies. 


Organized labor came to the 


aid of the farmers with pickets, 
money and food. 


As a result for the first time the 
dairy farmers got out from the 
company union the Big Two, Bor- 
den and National Dairy had them 
boxed into, which was known as 
the Michigan Milk Producers As- 
sociation. This outfit makes the 
dairy farmers pay “dues” for pick- 
ing up their milk and taking it to 
be processed. If a farmer bucks 
this outfit, his milk is not processed 
as Grade A but termed “Surplus” 
for which only a third of the 
price is paid for to the farmer. 


To split this new powerful dairy 
farmers organization, the FSBA, 


selves an experienced operator in 
the Big Two seemi got them- 
the person of Homer in, one- 
time UAW president who was 
kicked out for using Ford money 
to split into factions the UAW in 
1938. Martin set sp a rump group 
and called it the iry Farmers 
Cooperative Association (DFC). To 
be a member Martin had to buy 


Roosevelt bills to shorten the 


——— 


AUTO CORPORATIONS profits were up 11 percent in the 
first quarter of 1957 over the, first quarter of 1956. How was your 
takehome pay, was it up that much, or did it drop that much, be- 
cause of layofts? Remember what ex-FBler Bugas of Ford claims, 
if workers ask for wage increases that's “inflationary. Ask him 
what he thinks of a 11 percent rise it auto companies profits? 


ONE OF the biggest belly laughs of the Hoffa trial is where 
FBI and government authorities piously proclaim they never tap 
telephones. Must be the nuclear explosions that's making our phone 
hum, produces voices, other than the people we are talking to, 
delays getting connections, etc., etc, ; : 


“WE WILL give a $900 trade in if a guy parks a rusty safety 
pin outside,” ae disgruntled Buick dealer in Chicago. His 
dropped off 50 percent this season. He says he is making less 
than $100 on a car because of “giveaways. Dealers admit new 
i for giving away TV sets, washers, dishwashers, free trips 
mee geen swimming pools. Dealers everywhere say, 
: t is sprung, all we are doing is trying to live out 
the blight.” : P : 
INGS ARE so “tough” for Henry Ford_ II, 
tf fer “his ae house in Florida. 


we notice that 
ld know he 
., and the 


is moving into two ot 
‘ Long Island. Bet he wont have to worry 


other in Southampton, 
about the payments. | : é ee 

COME you don't hear much about the McNamara- 
ree Sd standard pean to 35 hours. The 


PAC and LLPE should really publicize 
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Blackjack of School - 
Kids for More Taxes 


DETROIT — Thousands of De- bers in Detroit. It seems to us ‘ia 
troiters received along with their|that it's about time something was! "LINT — UAW representatives 


children’s report cards last week,/done by that organization to take| from General Motors plants from 
a notice that their children will the lead in tackling this grave new) here who attended a recent UAW- 
go to school only half a day, in-' domestic crisis being faced by pos-|G44 sub-council meeting in Chi- 


stead of a full day, because a pro-|sibly thousands of its members. cago heard alarming news of lay- 


sal for an increase in school taxes} There is an organization known 
Si defeated last spring. as Serve Our Schools (SOS). Little offs all over GM plants in the 
nation. 


The chaos and additional ex-/or nothing has been heard from 
pehin te Vocus class families this|them. &’s made up of many lib-| Flint, the heart of the CM em- 
will cause is tadoeoriheble asin — go teh honey pire probably has the worst situa- 
t t tsforces. Wh alii ua} 
i pce os a sighs _ ends | tion like this resume activity, or-| “0” with an estimated 25,000 idle 
meet and the problem of a 6-7| ganize a city wide conference of and as many more on short work 
year old having to stay home half| parents, civic officials and labor| weeks, with corresponding cuts in 
eaders to find an answer to how pay. 
‘to prevent thousands of workers Buick this week announces & 


a day, means new worries and 
ids having their education slashed oem ee 


expenses. Ba gy one oi 

| ts ei to | | 

(Serer eg © acre meat ot Ma & day etch Gey. A S08 
‘really exists for many Detroiters. 


_ day of work for 5 days a week or 
| 


3,900 at Dodge 


‘Inventories 


‘shutdown from July 3rd to 

15 to take annual “inventory. 
About 11,000 will be laid off. They 
just took annual “inventory” last 
‘October and the real reason as 
ev knows for this “inven- 

is lack of customers. 

ye at the Chicago UAW- 
GM sub-council said that the Fleet- 


wood plant in Detroit reported a 
four month ‘shutdown coming, ex- 
coger one body line making Ca- 

i and you am who can af-| i 
ford Cadillacs are not laid off 
workers. 

Meanwhile a Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Com- 
mission reckons that at least close’ i 


to 190,000 workers they know of : | 
are unemployed. Exhaustions of | offs will be longer says “Automo- 


] will be showing. Lay 


| 


Face Long Layoff 


_ The parents of school children 
who received this notice last week 
were egged on in the letter they 
got from the Board of Education 
to start a campaign for more mon-|* 
ey for schools. The angle being 
here, since Detroiters defeated a’ 
proposal to boost school taxes $3 


a $1000, then everyone should go’ 


Nelson urges 
drive on M.W. 
sham, den evenne toed © ST trial sub 


the bankers to collect interest. If 4 
Detroit borrows $33 million from Michi 
the bankers through bonds, then! Fe ong eg Some: in be 90 002 


off July 8 for an indefinite period, 
which means late next fall. The 
DeSoto plant will close its W. War- 
ren at Wyoming for two weeks 
starting last Monday. Some 2800 
out of a total force of 5,500 will 
be idled. 


spirited press circulation con- 


: ponds, then! of the Press Committee. was held| We have learned that the Dodge 
7" bankers get $17 million in in-| here recently with Steve Nelson, foundry will start cutting back 
terest payments on the bonds plus wel] known working Class leader this week, which means more lay- 


HAMTRAMCK — Some 3900, 
Dodge Main workers will be laid, 


unemployment compensation are; tive News.” The big changeover 
running at the rate of 7,000 a is going to be Chevrolet where « 
month since January. The general;new body and motor are in the 
unemployment estimate unofficial-| works. 


eel —_—————— 


Chrysler moves out 1,000 jobs _ 


DETROIT—How would you like in price than Detroit, whatever 
that means and rentals are in the 


to have until June 28 to make up|* “pou aera 
your mind to move 600 miles with en Wee 
your kids, furnishings, roots to a 


plant you never saw and start 
work. That's the choice 1,000 


Noting © belo g said by Chry 

g is being said by Chrys- 
ler about the fact that Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is a jimcrow town, 


thalt $33 million. jas the main speaker. offs. The reason; “cutbacks to bal- 
Who plots this? The Detroit Nelson urged increased support! ance production with inventories.” 


‘if 
pany is moving 1,000 jobs to New- 


that ads in the newspapers for 
rent of houses say “white” or “col- 
ored” and so far no one knows 
what kind of town Newark is in 
regard to Negro families coming 
from Detroit. 

It looks to us like a job for the 
UAW-FEPC forces to go to these 
runaway $ towns and come up 
with the information as to what 
the workers face. Dodge Local 
3, UAW, proposes this. 


A eee = eee 


Chrysler workers have got to make 
y want to work. The com- 


ark, Delaware from Dodge, Pi a 
mouth and the Automotive y 
plants here. 

Newark, Delaware, is 600 miles 
from Detroit, near Philadelphia 
(60 miles) and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware (30 miles). 

So far as can be learned homes 
in Newark are “slightly” lower 


ee ees - 


Bosses Want Sizeabl 


; 


Raise in Take-Home Pay 


DETROIT — Top flight auto ex- | cause these executives have to 
ecutives who make over half a mil-| pay such “high taxes” a “high sal- 
(lion dollars a year in salar and |aried man nowadays must get a 
bonuses never - yell “inflation” | big raise to realize any sizeable 
when it comes to talking about)increase in takehome pay.” 
their wages. But let the auto work- | In other words it’s okay for the 
ers ask for a 30 hour week with) auto executive to seek a “sizeable 
40 hours pay, a big wage increase,! increase” in takehome. pay. But 


Board of Commerce and their’ for the present drive of the Michi-| In other words they aren't selling 
agent Superintendent of Schools,! gan Worker for more bundles, in-| cars. 
Dr. Samuel Brownell, recently | creased subs, renewals. | ; 
made an executive board member He was particularly 1S, . 
of the exclusive Detroit Economic tics about Michigan’s plan to raise China Trade 
club, which brings speakers to De-| $1000 to send a trial 3-months $1) 
be like union buster Herbert! sub of the MW to 1000 Ses: 3 
onier, ‘and other mass workers. 
If the Board of Commerce pro-| Nelson said that such an idea Means Jobs 
posal goes over for floating a bond) should be adopted all over the’ 
isstie then it will cost Detroiters| country as one of the easiest ways! 
$4.50 a $1000 increase for schools.’ to re-introduce the paper to thou- —-JAW Paper 
The spearhead job is under way) sands of workers who haven't been’ e 
in these letters the children) getting it. | WINDSOR.—“All it needs is a 
a home Renae school last| Michigan pee already pokey a! stroke of the pen at Ottewa, they 
week, to panic Detroiters into go- number of these trial subs and we’ ; 
ing for a bond issue. J ‘urge our readers to please send have the power ma een me 
U.S. Senator Pat McNamara,! us names of individuals. you would| jobs says an editorial favoring 
former member of the Detroit like the paper sent to as a trial|Canada opening trade with Peo- 
Board of Education proposed ear- sub for 3 months and if you can! ple’s China, The editorial appears 
lier this year an emergency school send us the $1 to pay for it, as we|;, the last issue of UAW Local 
aid bill of $2 billion dollars to} have no Santa Claus. 444 New Chrvsle 
build classrooms, to be apportioned; We also had a splendid reception S68 News.at Uaryent. 
out to states who would match it for Nelson where readers heard of| _ Some 12,000 unemployed walk 
dollar for dollar. Michigan would’ the heroic struggle of this man and | the streets here in this the “auto 
have gotten- $48 million, meaning! his fellow defendants to beat a capitol of Canada, which he: ef- 
the state would have to match! 20 year “sedition” sentence, as well] fected by joblessness just as its sis- 
that with $48 million. This bil) as a five year Smith Act frame- 
is tied up in Senate Committee. Its' up sentence. ‘His inspiring words 
one of the real answers to Detroit’s| and encouragement to Michigan- 
crisis. ders we-are sure will stimulate the 
The UAW has 350,000 mem-'drive for funds and subs here. 


The B of C takes care of its boys 


hunting licenses, state parks, 
whisky and beer, all consumer 
taxes. These 11 state legislators 
make consumers pay 68 percent 
of Michigan taxes while business 
pays 14 percent. 

It will cost-the Board of Com- 
merce $3,000 to take the I1 
legislators on the week-long trip 
up the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
Canada, It was learned that 
no one taiks about taxes on the 
trip. Also on hand watching 
over the 11 legislators were Her- 
man F. Luhrs, lobbyist for Gen- 
eral Motors, and John Denham, 
lobbyist for Ford. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER: 
Here aboard the good ship Ta- 
dousac, 11 state legislators who 
prevented a corporation profits. 
tax of 6 percent on profits from 
being passed are “guests” of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 

The tab for the cruise for the 
eleven will be paid by some of 
the corporations here who are 
properly grateful to the mem- 
bers of the State Legislative Tax- 
ation Committee who killed the 
profits tax and instead substi- 
tuted a 2 cents tax on a 
age of cigarettes, new taxes 


ter city across the Detroit River, 


more security and a two year con- 


when the men and women whose 


“Dynamic Detroit” in, where over)tract and gallons of ink is poured; toil, makes possible the tremend- 


100,000 workers are jobless. 
The cold blooded indifference 
of politicians to the plight of the 
people here is never more graphi- 
cally exhibited than in the game 
being played by the Canadian Im- 
migration authorities. 
ortugese laborers are being’ 
flown in to Windsor to work in the 
fields. Building trades workers, i.e. 
several hundred carpenters from 
Great Britain have been sweet talk- 
ed into coming to Windsor, only to 
find no jobs. ‘Recently some Ot- 
towa politicians in the understate- 
ment of the year said that “unem- 
ployment does exist in Canada.” 
The UAW District Auto Council 
took note of ibility of trade 
with People’s China and passed a 
resolution favoring it. Now it’s ob- 
vious that much more than resolu- 
tions is needed, action in Ottawa, 
seems to be what's needed now, as 


inflationary.” 
+ > _ 


HERE is.a sampling of the year- 
ly wages and bonuses, of some o 
the top brass; Harlow Curtiee, 
GM _prexy, $696,100 total, of 
which $201,100 is salary. and fees 
and $495,000 .is “other compensa- 
tions.” ; 

Frederick Donner, exec. vice 
president GM gets a total of $577,- 
625 of which $157,625 is wages 
and $420,000 is “other compensa- 
tions.” . 

Henry Ford II gets $383,500 
total of which $185,000 is wages 


and $198,500 is “other com 
tion.” Ernest Breech, Ford v. 
ets a total of $383,500 of which’ 
185,000 is wages and $198,500 
is “other compensation.” 
Ironically the U.S. News & 
World Report declares that be- 


headlining that these demands are ous profits, ask for a raise and 


os 


short work week with no paycut, 
that is “inflationary.” 

The executives who have the 
crying towel out for a “sizeable 
increase” keep concealed expense 
accounts, retirements its, in- 
surance and other “fringes” that 
run into enormous -figures which 
they get besides their salaries and 
“other compensations.” 


General Motors in one year gave 
out in bonuses to its top executives 
$95 million, equal to $30 on every 
car turned out by GM workers. 

But you never heard John S. 
Bugas, former FBI agent now 
Ford vice president. ever yelling 
inflation about that. Or no one 
yelled inflation when =~ made 
over $1 million when his Ford 
stock that he for $21 a share 
is now worth a share. He had 
30,000 shares. 
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MICHIGA 


Speaker: 


“HAVE A GOOD 


TIME—ALL DAY” 


WORKER ANNUAL 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1957 
PARDEE PARK, Pardee Rd., at Wick Road off Telegraph 


NEXT DOOR TO 


Hon. BENJAMIN DAVIS, Jr. 


Former New York 


ARCADIA PARK 


City Counvilman 


Dancing to a live band. Food, games refreshments. Admission, $1.00, 


_ In the event of rain'or any 


other occurrence, a ban quet will be held for Ben Davis at 


, tee eeate rere 


rea (Paes 


PICNIC 


(in person) 


tall, 5208. 


er 


'- 
* 


sop (Chone ot Palmer, at 8 p.m.op the same day, July). | 


y 
"| NEW JERSEY 


+] EDITION 


— Join Crus de: 
on a J ade 


. 


Meentereg as escond class matter Oct. 27, 1967. at the poss 
Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3. 1878 


To Ban H-Test 


|. 
a 
4 


June 30, 1957 
<a>“ Price 10 Cents 


Vol. XXII, No. 22 


\ | (16 Pages) 
By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — Two of the nation’s outstanding labor leaders, Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and Frank 
Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, joined with 41 


S$ : k Pi |“PEOPLE‘S 

Par. ug CAPITALISM’ Chicago area civic, business, edu- 
| | cation, religious and scientific lead- 

Does It 


ers in calling for an end to H- 
bomb tests. 
The action was in the form of 
THIS SUNDAY marks the an open letter, addressed to Pres- 
date originally set for the end 
of the Worker-Daily Worker 
$100,000 fund appeal. Since’we | 


ident Eisenhower. It was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Peace Edu- 
are a bit short of 25 percent of | 
our target as we write this on | 


cation Center of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This 
Monday, it does not take a | 
clear-eyed prophet to tell us | 


is the first such representative 
group in this ear to publicly de- 
mand an end to the nuclear es 
race and tests. 


we will not complete on time. 


But the $100,000 is absolute- 
ly essential to our existence, 
and we still think it can be rais- 


” 
THE FULL text of the Open 
Letter to Eisenhower follows: 


“We, the undersigned, respect- 


ed. So were going to keep 
plugging through the summer, | 
and depend on you, our readers, | 
to do the same. 


In fact, we ask all supporting 
groups to put new pep into the 
drive, and to make a real effort 
to reach their full targets by 
Labor Day. 

There is, we confess, a dis- 
turbing consistency about the | 
results so far. As the table on 
Page 12 shows, one state — 
Connecticut — has gone above 
the half-way mark. And one | 
other — Western Pennsylvania 
— is close to it. 


Most of the other states run | 
from 25 percent to forty percent 
of their goals. 

But New Yorkers, who bear | 
three-fourths of the lead, are at | 
something less than 20 percent. | 

Within various states how- 
ever, there are some groups that 
are doing a mighty job. Thus, 
a group of men’s clothing work- 
ers in New York have raised 
over $800 out of a goal of $1,- 
000. A group of the paper's | 
pluggers in northeast Bronx — 
also in New York — have gone 
well over the $1,000 mark. 
There are others, in New York 
and elsewhere, that have similar 
records of achievement. 


IT ALL SEEMS to depend 
on the existence of a spark 
plug has not yet turned up. 

You who are reading this, 
appoint yourself a spark plug 
and get your friends, associates, 
other readers of the paper to 
make their contributions, and 
collect from others as well. Or- 
ganize the effort in your area, 
Set a target and go after it. | 
Don’t wait for someone to tell | 
you. 7 
If we can get enough of this 
started throughout the land, 
we'll make: it. And it will be 
the saving of our paper. 

Send all contributions to P.O: 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 


fully urge you to declare that the 
United States will suspend further 
nuclear tests of a type detectable 
at a distance so long as other gov- 
ernments abstain from such tests, 
and te announce American will- 
mgness to negotiate an agreement 


f th t banni of 
aie 4 ss ne TED ROSENBLUM 


BS 2 =  Aiierenae A ee, Negro leaders in the Chicago area; 
Me m Baga Bap Ana Mat rs | Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, 
sas to p> Se nations. It would stop published by q the Catholic ae 
the increasing danger from radio-| Alliance, and president 44 — 
active fallout. It would be a cnicago Newspa Guild; Dr. 
drecientis ‘sll ak “obiah anal William C. Davidon, co-chairman 
ease nt and create the politi- of the Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
. oa cago. 
ed an for positive steps to REET there lite Dr. E d- 
ae ; ail ward J. Sparling, president o 
di This ~ - “y pecan = Roosevelt University; Fred K. 
~, aed ‘Gueciien sevie? re sciembiahe Hoehler, special assistant te Mayor 
>. Ka ‘aw ° <M | state that large nuclear bomb tests ten a a head ‘. the 
ae —' Tide: be detected by present moni-| ~ gre ge es ere gi RT 
ag F. a 16 mae thod mittee; Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
oe > .@ a* vi "te tealeinae das egg Tee of the well known KAM Temple; 
AP nr PS ‘tion 3 ld affair ‘ - “m2 and Mrs. R. S. Van De Woestyne, 
anne me hc seit = ies until recently executive secretary 
security, and we urge you, there- of Pe cup oe a kd 
fore, to. take action which will) eee ed ith De. fin, 
Si ornate aiiatiliens ” previously joined with Dr. Linus 
— ory glia Pauling in the demand for an end 
OTHER PROMINENT Illinois-|'? H-bomb tests also are among 


. a ee eae ie ‘tuk the signatories to this statement. 
re ee ee | From among faculties of various 


-'ment are: Homer A. Jack, minister | a 
see: - schools represented on the petition 
of the Unitarian Church of Evans-| pore are the University of Chi- 


ton and one of the outstanding) .. 
all signers of the petition did so 


Big Business HQ Moves ©: 
or US Right-to-Work Law «. 


2 
Opposes Ban Bid H 
WASHINGTON. — George . 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, has 
been forced *. voncede that the 
(Continuea on Page 15) 


oa 


NEWS ITEM: Secretary of the Treasury, Ceorge M. Hum- 
phrey’s stock holdings were worth $7.1 million in January 1953 
when he joined Eisenhower's Cadillac Cabinet. In June 1957 these 
stocks were worth $12.6 million, an increase of $5.5 million, or 85 
percent in four years and five month. 


Northwestern University, 
Lake Forest College, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Roosevelt 
University, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The committee announced that 


oe 


By GEORGE MORRIS ; 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, leading the countrys entire anti- 


union pact, set its vast nationwide machinery into motion last week for a national “right- 
to-work” law banning the union shop, and for -application of the anti-trust laws to outlaw’ 


the most effective weapon of trade 
unions. 


apparently regarded as appropri- 


York City 3, N.Y. Make all 


checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. 


~ 


inside THE WORKER 

Meat, milk, capitalism and 
socialism—Page 6 

Nigeria prepares for inde- 
pendence—page 7 


Disarmament box score, 
1953-1956—page 1 0 


Debate in China—page 3 


the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber, after a meeting in Wash- 
ington. They called on Congress 
to enact legislation covering the 
proposals and thus show it is 
“fearless of labor bosses.” 
Significantly, the statement was 
issued in the week marking the 
tenth anniversary of the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. . The pro- 
posals of the Chamber are essenti-_ 
ally those parts of the oroginal 
Taft-Hartley package which were 
dropped in 1947 to secure 
strength in Congress to o 
‘a Truman veto, 
Big Business is determined. to 


'\ bget> the “rest: of) the «' 
package dad ‘the ‘présent «time "isi 


The program was announced by|ate. The Chamber frankly expects! 


| 


the “labor racketeering” exposures 
to provide enough steam to put 
over its legislative objectives. 
“The arrogance of union boss- 
ism, as demonstrated before Sen- 
ator McClellan's Committee, finally 
has brought the nation to the verge; 
of a constitutional crisis and pre- 
sented a challenge that must be 
dealt with promptly by Congress 


and the courts on a common) 


basis, says the oes 


THE EXPOSURES of the Dave 
Becks, Sr. and Jr., are clearly 


viewed as a godsend by those who| 


(Continued: on. Page 18) ° ow 


The Men of 76 


| By HERBERT APTHEKER 


THE TASK IS: explain the 
meaning. of the American Re- 
volu‘ion in less than a thousand 
words. 


For this, we can only tell two ~ 


stories. 


In 1778, the great scientist . 


the two 
went to- 


ranklin, was 
to the 


and revolutionist — 
occupations -naturall 


forbidden return to Paris, when 


stood the 72-year old Franklin 
‘and the 84-year old Voltaire. 


7 " 
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ight to Vote Is |* SURVEY OF ECONOMIC 
Key Target At [2 
NAACP Parley 


Special te The Werfker : 
DETROIT—A major effort to enlarge the Negro regist-: I Pugs? pies a For 
ered vote, especially in the South, tops the four main issues ) " ae seer rioes sauaicad syste 


placed before the convention of the National Association for | in May it was announced last 
’ aa ; week. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


the Advancement of Colored Peo-,—————"—————— —|i 
ple here. | actions taken by Georgia, Florida oN | tethan‘cousenhie ates dilham eins 


The four points, which were and Louisiana with the same aims 0.3 percent in Ma to 19.6. This 


ut ferward by Dr. Channing To-|™ Y*’- | 
ias, in his keynote address, were: Fue wage rors Nae cone 
1. Enlargement of the Negro|®% © \ACP repo at a 
registered vee. especially in the ™eeting of 75 lawyers had decided | 
Seuth, and the guidance of this|*® Continue representin clients in| 
vote “within the framework of our|4esesregation cases in those South- | , 
non-partisan policy.” ern states who have enacted laws | | | 


PES inst so-called “class action”! § ‘ maya Hn pet a Li rll ta ne : Higher , 
2. Continuing efforts for enact-| “8° | om 5 oe consumer prices have 
ment ef eivil rights slation to) °“!"* + = been combined since the end of 
be “enhanced through ive po- x : 1956 with a decreasing trend in 
litical: action in states where we| DISCUSSION with the dele- ' : the number of hours worked re- 
now have a free ballot.” gates indicated that there had been| PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS work- 

Q Mii tis tad of uncoiete trenxendous shift to the Repub-) =~ re 

—ateeile oreng ecidingion whe sel lican Party amon Southern Ne- aa 
immobilized by the fury of the "06s ™ the last election, 
racist politicians and mobsters. | .Thts was reflected in Dr. Tobias | | ™ 


4. A finacial campaign for funds|#4vice to the convention that the) 
growing Negre vote cannot afford 


to back up the action m. “ > 
Dr. Tobias reiterated his §1953|% be tied to any political party, 
call for a completely desegregated|@0d the NAACP has a responsi- 
America by 1883, 100th anni-|Ddility to “give it guidance in the 
versary of the Emancipation Proc-| Crucial elections ahead.” 
Jamation of Abraham Lincoln. High on the list of immediate 
* and long range ebjectives of the 
FOR THE FIRST time in its; NAACP, Dr. Tobias emphasized, 
nearly 50 years of its existence.|was a project of “social engineer- 
Dr. Tebias told’ the convention,/ing on a massive scale” to win 
the NAACP is under attack “by'the “great bulk of white Ameri‘ 
the legislative and judicial sys-\¢ans,"o wh Dr. Tobias said, “know 
tems of many of the Southern’ in their heart of hearts that segrega-; 
states.” tion is a denial of their basic con- 
He was referring to legislation; victions” but “may be misled by 
assed in Virigmia, South Caro-|racists into believing they have a 
fina, Mississippi and Arkansas and stake in maintaiming segregation.” 
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SPEAKING OUT- against fallout (il i eS ep 
Socialist Nuclear Scientists 


MOSCOW—Twelve nuclear scientists from eight socialist coun- | 
tries have called for the banning of atomic weapons and for an | 
international agreement to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 

The scientists, who work at the International Nuclear Research | 
Institute at Dubna near here, include six from the Soviet Union, two | 
from China, and ene each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia | 
and Rumania. 

The signatories are: D. I. Blokhintsev, V. I. Wechsler, V. A. 
Petukhov, V. P. Meshcheryakov and M. A. Markov (all U.S.S.R.); | 
J. Zewuski (Poland); Wang (China); I. Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); | 
N. Sednom (Mongolia); and T. Tanasescu (Roumania). ; BESS CS ae aoe. Enea? ade 

The International Research Institute is run jointly by twelve | ens epemnmenees: 
countries. Its equipment includes the world’s largest proton syn- | 
chrotror. 

“It is easy to achieve a ban on tests,” they say, “since modern 
methods fully permit the registration of an atomic explosion in | 


_ any part of the world.” 

The letter expresses solidarity with the recent declaration by _| , ; 

18 leading West German nuclear ‘scientists opposing the military /h ecasemast ae. ¥3 eC te ary van re ne 
uses of atomic energy. } ag / ; rice trend are ‘the farmers 

‘The scientists warn: “Any atomic war, wherever it might or- Mv Me chart shows clearly + Ss 

’ “s 


peectwsbooiran A assy By “8 me a general atomic war, with dire S ; ” with a widening gap 
: [ | between ee se mp and 
e prices paid, by mers. 

U. OF WASHINGTON tye SEY een I ee 
PPP rer Pert tren Peres Ae PePET Tver Peer PPT rere bits 


SEATTLE — Announcement that 36-.University of Washington t os ° es wee —  * ae Tt ees 
scientists were among the 2,000 signing the petition urging a halt to 
bomb tests circulated by Dr. Linus Pauling was followed by a student = 
petition 


We, : i 
; Le 15, 1957 (both 
yess SPEAKING OUT— against fallout the years 1910-1914). 
meus CONSUMER CREDIT: 
ee at ee aaa SEN. WAYNE MORSE susvtes loves benetipingtesssete 

___ The campus petition drive was started by members of the Chan- WASHINGTON — Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, | wages, salaries, and farm in- 
— wey _—— : ar gd ah tag ae . i sare te - _ = quis le ty taken has been-receiving “a considerable body of mail each week” unging 7 
mae? 622 of the. call to. ban testing is also being expressed by | him to make the proposal to investigate radiation fallout one of his | isi 
faculty members who didnot et an opportunity “~ sign Dr. rocwry “majr interests,” he told the Senate recently. . 

_ petition. ing among the scientists is Dr. Arno Motulsky, The requests have been coming not only from Oregon but f 
sa pea —— medicine, who said; “I did not see the petition, esuahedt tes eit, “a ‘ 5 gd it 
ut certainly | weulddhave signed it”. 

__In a statement U. of W. Daily, Prof. Max Savelle of the | Oregon because during his race for reelection last fall he “took the. | 
History Dept. said: Sifas-only a matter of the simplest rudiméntary position that, on moral grounds, we should seek to lead the world-in 
intelligence te use this pow for good and not to permit those who | 4 cessation of hydrogen bomb testing.” 
refuse —or are unable—to realize its dangerous implications to He told the that the U. S Heke , 
destroy humanity in its entirety.” a care ee _ He Senate . S. owes a “great moral responsi- 
, SRA AAS Bing : bility to the world. We dropped the first nuclear bomb. 

on “Having first dropped it, we should also be the first in cessation 
further testing.” eh . 


he “ a \ 
New York Presbyterians 
_ | CLINTON, N.Y.—The Presbyterian Synod of New York called 
tien | last week for an “end +o large-scale atomic bomb tests” which, it | 
sg. felt, ‘would be ‘a‘“concrete step'in*the United: Nations. disarmarhent 
. eon “S9diiquas sky 90 wed anos Foo shan, ht grea 


Pozester ed! erat! > eae aost becettng: 3! Sus FR a 
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Pu. Legislators Bon Wiretap; China to Tame | TV & Movie Guide 
Slash Welfare Appropriation |Yellow River ore 


By JAMES DOLSEN THIS SMALL RECORD of| By ALAN WINNINGTON thee Bony - Service with Marx 
PHILADELPHIA — Wiretapp-jachievement was counter-balanced PEKING. China rothers (7) 1:30 pm Open 
ing in any form or for any pur-|by the slashing to bits of Governor! 4 vast ay my of CR. Gat WEED Baseball Hall of Fame (11) 1:30 
“ap has been banned in this state|Leader’s budget for this biennium a chni th Sanornn Yankees-Kansas City (11) 1:55 
a bill passed in the closing days|(June 1, 1957 to May 30, 1959). ens ee ae. |World-National, Report (2) 6 
of the state legislature just ended. Responding to pressures by the from many parts of the world has It’s Fun To Travel (9) 7 
Violations may be penalized up to! Pennsylvania Manufacturers As-|moved into position and in a few praia Show (2) 8 (2) 6:30 
a years imprisonment, sociation and the state and local/days will begin a major project to , y | die aa a8 Frontier. (5) 7 
Among the few other progres-|Chambers of Commerce and allied bring “China’s Sorrow”—the Yellow|/* —y (4) 8. Beniyou Asked For It (7) 7 


sive measures enacted at the 6 interests, the Republi did|... | Ed ‘Sullivan $1 8. 
months session were the following: | hack $70 million a bud. River—finally under man’s control,’ Mystery Theatre (4) 9 : hous’ New yor has Scenes 


| 7 
® Official actions of all ; re -| The narrow bottleneck of the Lawrence Welk Show (7) 9 Steve ) De 
iclal acuons OF ail govern-| get striking hardest at expendi river at Sanmen Gorge will be\SRO Playhouse—Wi Cun Allen (4) 8. Bob Hope-Dean 


mental bodies on the state and Martin, 
tures in the health and welfare daramed up by a 1,000-ya rd-long| demn (2) 9:30 : ent a Ldaboy by 


lower levels — such rdi 
Souliincte: ‘hichac cad Ae pare OER dam, behind which an inland ocean Gunsmoke (2) 10 Stevens (4) 9 
McCarthyite bill passed by the! ontaining 64,000 million cubic|\Gobel Show (4) 10 Hitchcock Presents Fog Closing 


nel, passing ordinances. — shall|, * 
- legislature denies unemployment| eters of water will be backed up. | Movie: Adventure in Manhattan! Jy (2) 9.30 


take place in sessions open to the 
bite whi _|compensation to any person fired (1936, Jean Arthur, Joel Me- $64 000 Challen 
Pte “ = sopess ” _— ac fo aving resorted .to:.the fifth The dam and steep mountains a Crea) (4) 10:30 | y ~ r ee aa Driv- 


; ‘aragt : 

© Three amendments to the| Amendment before any hearing of a ° geet a pretend yap Movie: You'll Never Get Rich ing Me Crazy (4) 10 
State Constitution: reducing the|* £° vernmentel investigating COm-| rstion ald navigation. It is) (Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth \ike Wallace interviews Charles 
voting age to 18, enabling annual |Mittee. The measure was support- the biggest of 64 maior dams which! musical), 1941 (2) 11:15 Commando’ Kelly, Congres- 
sessions of the ' Legislature, and ed by ° number of Democratic will sade the main reaches of the Movie: Hound of the Baskerville; signal Medal -of Honor winner 
authorizing absentee voting. The | legislators belonging to the pro- i aa (1939, Basil Rathbone) (4) what's My Line (2) 10:30 
fist two mest be approved by the| Musmanno wing of: that party. F hich is Soviet-d 11:15. Best movie bet of the sunday News (2) 11 
next legislature. The third which | Civil liberties groups and liberals) . The dam, poe y oves-Oe) evening : Movie: Test Pilot (2) 11:15. Ga- 
originated with the last legislature look to the Governor to veto it, a yt co lyse ld the high te iv ble, Tracy, Loy. Best Movie Bet 
ee ge to the voters this fall in| Legislation against discrimina- a, manatee ter n't Sunday, June 30 RADIO 

) . recorded water in a thousand years, Saturde 

referendum form. tion in housing and state-aided| snd will also treble the flow in the,Camera Three (2) 11:30 am Pro- y, june 29 

e gps py hey of state,|educational institutions was frozen|jower reaches during the worst} 8am about famous ee me Rg et Kansas City 


county and governmental|in committees. The State FEPC | drought. oa ae wa 38 Giants-Cards at St. Louis WMCA 


bodies and agencies from using|appropriation’ was so bady cut 
their influence for personal gain/that its work will be hamstrun The nydro-ereetric power station) et’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Har-| 1:55 
: Slat the dam will be China's biggest, ry S. Truman—hest and guide on Dedgers-Cubs at Chicago WMCM 


from actions of such units. during the biennium. oF 
— ee with over a million-kilowatt ca- tour of Truman Library in In-! 1:55 ae 


at | pacity. 
WISCONSIN GETS FEP LAW Equipment on the site includes - pemaced 14) 12:30 : Sunday, June 30 
big Soviet excavators, some able to 7, .6¢ Mason Reads — Robinson Yankees-Kansas City doublehead- 


remove four cubic yards at each| Crusoe (5) 1 | cer WINS 1:55 


AFTER 12-YEAR CAMPAIGN bite, atl masses of up-to-date! Createst Fights — Tony Zale vs Giants - Cards doubleheader 
om eg or the Pepe Marcel Cerdan (1948) (9) 1:30] WMCA 1:55 

mocracies and other . Dodgers- hicago W 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A 12-year/recent state supreme court ruling | countries. okene Chicas tan re de N55 ers-Cubs at Chicago WMGM 
battle to enact a state Fair Em- upholding the Bricklayers Unien.| The area to be irrigated is equal Yankees-Kansas City doublehead-| , MOVIES 
ployment Practices law with teeth| Undoubtedly many anti-labor leg-|to about one-third of all Britain’s| er (11) 1:55 He De Men. 68th St. Plavl 
m it was victorious in the first\islators voted for the bill hoping}arable land. University education program (13) p.; nery d Sho irl, Radic ae 
week of June when the state Sen-|it would be used against discrim-| One of three new cities in Honan 2 ‘Seland ny S tga fe é 
ate unanimously passed the law |inating labor unions and serve as| Province will come into existence Movie: Senator Was Indiscreet | Cold .N sien’ tel 42nd 
and sent it to the Assembly where'an opening wedge for a “right/at this spot, which will become the (7) 9.30. Recommended The Sexty_ Wiest gr eae 
it went through with a 98 to O/to work” law later on. center of a power grid for an enor-|watch Mr, Wizard (4) 3:30 oleed Mien oad 30 Bucs Blow 
roll-call vote. | Regardless of this, the enact-|mous new industrial area which is youth antsW to Know (4) 4 ae Pom Cinoues ey 

Under this law the industrial ment of this law is an ee developed in that province. Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 ‘Nena. ittle Caven 

commission is empowered to order step forward for Wisconsin, whose|Steamers will be able to ply from|-———————-—— ~~) ethan ft ike tie 2 Metropelitan 


unions or employers to stop dis-| good effects will be felt far and Sanmen Gorge on the lake up river) | Brook 
criminating against workers on! wide and long. ‘to Sian, China's ancient capital. Sees 500 000 Le re il 52nd St. Transhix 


grounds of race, creed or eolor,) GPR aA GEE BIG OS | Avound World in 80 Days, Riveli 


— = of $10 to $100 for KENTUCKY COURT'S ACTION CONCLUDES ty Face in the Crowd, Globe 
The legislation was introduced LITIGATION IN WADE-BRADEN CASE Auto Deaths pereg Seg? mpc 


reer gg a Neuro me the lee | .,. FRANKFORT, KY.—The Kentucky Court of Appeals has upheld sterdam, Loew's 83rd St. 
a. y: | Henry Rhine in his refusal to answer questions during a grand Next 10 Years Wages of Fear, Waverly—Sun. only 
i jury investigation of the Wade-Braden Case at Louisville. | THEATRE 


Perhaps the pri for, 7 | | 
erhaps primary reason tor The myers judges asserted that a witness in a state court WILLIAMSBURG. Va. — Gov. Simply. Heavenly by Langston 


sy passa the bil ich | . © . 
yp Posen me a ny ie ro has the right to decline to answer questions if he thinks that either ‘Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut! Hughes, 85th St. Playhouse, 


| state or federal prosecution might result. | , 1| 150 W. 85th St. 
Fo egpe ye - ome nah re The Wade-Braden Case: started in May, 1954, when Carl and that por Sg. mere — week | Three Penny Opera, Theatre De 


aan ae 2 D _| Anne Braden, a white couple, transferred a house in a segregated (“"*" * | Lys 

sia yy w Sem acts oe | neighborhood near Shively to Negro friends, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew | Mv sine - htt Reale — Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
traditional narrow partisan ap-| ©: wee Ne : — “ career — oe aan ae. Pgigeo ark, NJ in the next 10 years un-'D*™n Yankees, — b 
| | ple who actively supported the Wades’ efforts to live in the |,’ ,°?” __ _~ the Steal, Plymout 
proach and sought aid from Re Jess the present trend is reversed Li'l Abner, St. James 


. * -_ _| house in peace. te “fa ‘ 

~! 5 arabe eee i : “ryan ie The June 14-ruling of the. Appeals Court ended all pending | 7 + ae se don Nig arse tangy Ways journey into Night, 

tensive lobbying for a measure,| litigation in the Wade-Braden Case. It was handed down three aan of tie amend Covemest eam | Helen Hayes _ % 
years to the day after the first court action in the case, the filing " Moon for the Misbegotten, Bijou 


Another important reason for ference. 
passa of a lawsuit to foreclose on a mortgage on the Wade home. guerre _|Most Happy Fella, Imperial 

a Seca dnt ie ~ The Wades finally gained clear title to the dynamited heme ( een gm any — Com-|My Fair Lady, Mark Hellinger 

ee of the Milwaukee Bricklavers| /@8t month after a Chicago couple, Mr. and Mrs. David Simonson, rr wale thet “a emej ha Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Upion Local’ 9 in barring Ne d lent them $12,326 to pay off two mortgages and other costs. Repair eRe nt” of hi ghway safety legis- | Separate Tables, Music Box _ 

. the| Of the house began June 12 after. it had lain in ruins for three years. Siler ae ee see i ie herw to a Small Planet, 11 7th 


from union membership 
7 ; Attorney Robert Zollinger, who also represented the Bradens, ve 
y g United States during the first siz! 1, Good King Charles Golden 


Reuther Asks said he will seek immediate return of hundreds of books illegally he ae thle eee 
ized f the homes of the Bradens and two of the others for- |™O@%™*,° ge oclee| Days, Downtown 
asi diaaes . But he added that “no miracles' |), ‘piays, Theatre East, 211 E. 
60 St 


Employers’ Roll merly charged with sedition. Two of the former defendants, Misses . | 
; , t 

WASHINGTON— Walter Reu-| LaRue Spiker and Louise Gilbert, have regained their books. [have been performed and that 3 

ther in a statement last week to Sen- Those who bombed the Wade house have never been appre- still exists.” Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

ate Labor subcommittee studying) hended, although the Louisville police chief publicly named an “tinlees the present accident School for Wives, Theatre Mar- 

legislation on welfare funds, call-| “excellent suspect” over a year. ago. , __. lend is reversed,” he said “nearly| 4% ; adhe. 59 tae 


————— i -— 


ed for the “spotli t of public dis- — NR: eS half a million jnnocent men, wom-' ,.. : 
— closure” on welfare funds spon- , : | ae Sit" dhildren ‘will be killed and | Picasso 75th bang Fred — 
one ake Peston to the A Short Country Veer naw [16 milion mose ogg er ey fh iat. 
euther’s statement, } high: trey Sept. . 
morn i ys peo Relief | feoa deine eee Mamma eee 
rector © | | | If these deaths were concen-|,.."). 2’ 
Unions department, supported the | But to Really Enjoy It | bo onl ta aan a th Aaneiinlel mean| Washington ; Outdoor Show, 
bill of Senator Paul Douglas oh | ~—- Mere = | ‘the extinction of the entire popu- unday ¥ 
oe 2 ee er Fo | THE WORKER & lation of a great city the size of! ey ae Semen sie 
closure On ene py | 7 ttle, Wash., or Cincinnati, 0.,,5at: June 29: 
er welfare funds. | DAILY WORKER | wey Newark, Nj. . o 'No coneert Sunday... 
Reuther “noted that many em-' } ) Fellow You On Your Vacaticn! Mon.: All Rachmanioff Program 
ae Sy SPECIAL VACATION OFFER | | ,? i erg oH 
a very high cost. 7 “a 
“We have often found that em- 
loyer-operated insurance plans 
ave been conducted at excessive! 
cost. Over management opposi- 
tion, we have often had to demand _[ 
comapetitive bidding to reduce} | 
” Reuther said. 
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_ Around the State 


BACK CIVIL RIGHTS that will affect future generations. | 


WASHINGTON.—All_ members Dunnington is also a member of 
of the New Jersey House delega-|the State Atomic Energy Study 
tion yom for ‘we civil rights 2, * 
which passed by a 286-216 vote, | 
with he exception of Congressman | JERSEY AT $1700 
Kean (R-12 CD). Kean was listed: IN PRESS DRIVE 
as not voting but was paired in} NNEWARK.—Supporters of the 
favor of the measure. In the Sen-/workingclass press in New Jersey 
ate Senator Chase played a leading have raised $1,731 of a fund drive, 
role in Vice President Nixon’s rul-| goal of $4,500 for the Worker and 
ing that took the bill out of the| the Daily Worker. Nearly 50 
hands of Senator Eastland’s Judi-| percent of the Worker sub goal; 
ciary Committee. has been reached with 227 subs| 

* out of a-500 quota. Two-thirds 

WEINTRAUB FOR of the Daily Worker sub goal has 

SUPREME COURT? ‘been reached—102 of 150. 
* 


TRENTON.—Governor Meyner 
says that he hasn’t “come to any) PHE LEGISLATURE 


conclusion of what I intend to| TRENTON.—The State Legisla- 
do,” as far as naming a new State ture has taken off on a five-month 
Supreme Court justice to replace! vacation (nice work if you can 
the late Chiet Justice Arthur Van-|get it). Here's what they did in 
derbilt. _However, three afe some|the last sessions before adjourn- 
indications the new Chief Justice|ing. Passed the COP emasculated 
may be Joseph Weintraub, pres-|State Budget; voted to put to ref- 


| 


‘compensation benefits for workers strike law, 


congressional investigation of the that a recent Supreme Court de-' 
National Labor Relations Board.| cision barring the states from as- 


New Jersey s Workers 
NEWARK — The New Jersey bill now,” Krebs said, “we are only 
State CIO charged that the Repub-'back at the point we were 


lican dominated Legislature, 1955 before the Supreme Court 
which just packed up for a five ruled such payments as illegal. 


month vacation, distinguished it-| The CIO leader said that 11/ 
self by reaching “a new peak of bills “serving the needs of N 


mactivity on behalf of New Jersey workers” were “killed in 
workers.” Party's caucus.” In» an obvious reference to an 


CIO president Paul Krebs, in a| These include payment of un- affair held recently by the State 
fo oe — local a 9 employment compensation benefits Republican Committee 
said that “with the ex j a : 
single crumb, the Republican con- | strikers after a four week pe- 
trolled Legislature has completed riod, increases in benefits and du-) 
six months of deliberations without |ration for all workers covered by 
‘the State CIO will base its endorse- 
ment of political candidates this 


so much as bringing a single labor|ywnemployment compensation, 
bill to the floor of either house for workmen's compensation and tem- 
fs porary disability insurance, a $1.25| November on the record of 
law, re- 4 made by the respec- 


a vote, no less for passage. 
Krebs defined the “crumb” as|an hour minimum wage we 
j idi ‘peal of the public utility anti-|tive candidates, and not by the 
oe es ee * ing rs the| number of het dogs served at lawn 
laid off when their plants are/anti-injunction law, elimination or P@rties, clambakes or soirees.” 
closed for summer vacations. substantial reduction in tuition) The COP sponsored labor affair 
“Even with the passage of this fees at Rutgers, enactment of a'was held at the home of Mrs. 
. —- es a mRRane ge Augustus Studer in Montclair. 
State Senator Malcolm Forbes, the 
Republican gubernatorial candi- 
date, spoke and defended the Re- 
publican party as “thetrue friend 


Textile Workers Union Urges 
Congressional Probe of NLRB tne ee 


ASBURY PARK. — The inter-|erous employers from the board’s|“true friend” of labor, in control 
national executive council of the | jurisdiction use their annual Of both legislative houses in Tren- 
AFL-CIO Textile Workers Union volume of business does not meas-|'", to pass any legislation 
of America, at its quarterly ineet- | ure up to minimums established by | favorable to labor. He accused the 
ing held here a tthe Berkely-Car-| the board. Democrats of finding it easy to 


} 
; f 1 ilsaid| spend other people’s money, in- 
teret Hotel last week, called for a| The Textile Workers counci d uding it bunt etenar’™ Gat eat 


this would lead to a sales tax. 
The GOP gubernatorial candi- 
date claimed that the Republican 
partys record on labor was better 
than the Democrats. James. 
O'Connell, assistant secretary of 
labor who came from Washington 
to speak, said the Republican party 
\was “the sound and actual friend 
of labor and the facts will prove 
it.” He did not say what these 


facts were, 
Among labor officials present 


J 
R 


re 


ind the 
parties. that 


—_— TT 


-- 


The council statement said it! suming such jurisdiction, together 
took the action because of the! with NLRB'’s refusal to accept, 
NLRB’s “continuing refusal to ex-| jurisdiction, puts the workers in-| 
excise jurisdiction over several mil-| volved into a “no man’s land where 
lion workers whose employers are only the law of-the jungle applies 
engaged in interstate commerce.” | in labor relations. 

The labor beard’s delegation of | In calling for the congressional 
jurisdiction to the states is “in op-| probe the council said: “The solu- 
position to the intent of Congress) tion does not lie in the extension) 
in writing both the Wagner andi state authority but in the exer-| 
he Taft-Hartley Acts” the resolu-|cise of federal yy to men Cs the 
J 


’ 


were Hugh Caldwell, president 
Essex CIO Council, Joseph Minish, 
secretary of the Essex CIO Coun- 
cil, William McDonald, president 
of the AFL State Culinary Alliance 
and a member of the asembly from. 
Essex, John Vohden, Essex Build- 
ing Trades, and Herbert Heilman, 
secretary of the Teamsters: Joint 
Council. of New Jersey. Former 
U.S. Senator Albert Hawkes, an 
industrialist who distinguished 


tion said. area of legitimate federal jurisdic- 


The NLRB has exempted num-' tion.” 


NAME ARBITRATOR | light of the postal workers shall 
FOR WATERFRONT ibe made crystal-clear to the peo-| 
Burton Turkus, lawyer and ple we serve, said a joint state- 


ently a member of the court. Wein-'erendum this November a pro-| 
traub, who is 49, served’on the posal liberalizing voting residence 
Watertront’ Commssion. requirements; paid tribute to the 
* late New Jersey Chief Justice Ar-' 
KENNY SLATE thur Vanderbilt; passed a measure 
JERSEY CITY. — John Kenny,| boosting minimum pay for public 
erstwhile Hudson County Demo-! school teachers; failed ot override 
cratic boss, says there will be no Governor Meyner’s vetoes of bills 
major changes in the organization granting double pensions to some 
ticket for the November elections.' school teachers and public: em- 
A “dummy” slate, filed by the! ployes. 
“Victory Ticket” that nearly swept’ * 
the Jersey City commission elec-- SKIPPING AROUND 
tiuns in May, is in hte field too.| N.J. Bell Telephone asking for 
So, unless. state forces in the 40 percent boostin monthly rates 
Democratic party are able to work! for home phones. . . . Sussex Coun- 
something out, there may be ajty Freeholders asked to appropri 
split in Democratic ranks in Hud-!ate money for 200 snow plow 
son for th eall important guber-' blades (on the hottest day of the 
natorial election. year yet)... Former Democratic) 
* Congressman Harrison Williams,| 
FALLOUT DANGER 6th C.D., chairman of Meyner for! 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Dr.|Governor Clubs. . . . 65-year-old! 
Frank Dunnington, chairman of Newark woman burned to Geath| 
the Rutgers Nuclear Science Ad-| in Belmont Ave. tenement fire. .. . 
visory Committee, says that we Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president 
are testing future genetic effects Princeton University, retiring July 
of radiation with sem beings|1. . . . 1,000 Jerseyans stranded 
now. Dunoington feels that this} under Hudson River last week 
generation has little to fear from! when Tube service broke down 
the fallout danger, but says gen-| Trials of used car firms in Essex 
etic changes are being produced’ postponed until September. 
Smith-K High 
mith-Kean ighest Court 
For Senate? Upholds Berry 
Republican Congressman Rob-| TRENTON.—The New Jersey 
ort Kean (12th CD) has intimated Supreme Court, by a 6-0 vote, up- 
his candidacy for the United big aR 
States Senate in 1958, but the pres-' beld the constitutionality of ab- 
ent senior Senator from New Jer- sentee civilian ballots used on the 
sey, H. Alexander Smith, says it’s\Jersey City commission elections 
_ all news to him, and indicated he jast May. Thomas Gangemi, who 
was determined to run for reelec- 
are Fea mares we ON H tor Berry by only 156 votes, sought 
House since 1938, said he would to have the ballots declared void. 
not seek réelection from the 12 CD, If the court had found in his favor 
but “might be interested” in the Gangemi would have been elected 
U.S. Senate seat. Speculation has}, 98 yotes, and the Victory Tick- 
been that Smith would retire after ld h d 

his term ended because of his age.:* ee en ree ee ee 
He is 77, et all five commission posts. 

Smith has been in the Senate| Superior Court Judge Proctor, 

since his election to an unexpired who originally ruled against Gan- 
term in 1944, He said no final de-|gemi, held that the Constitutional 


lost to Kenny-backed former May-| 


former Brooklyn assistant DA, has ment issued by J. N. Machiaverna, | “mself for = anti-labor activities, 
been appointed impartial arbitra- | president Local 190, National Fed-| ended 
tor for labor-management prob- 
as ae On : ; J. R. Rogen, president Branch 38, 
waterfront. Turkus was appointed | National Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
for one year by common agreement 


eration of Post Office Clerks, and) 5 ‘ 
lems on the New York-New Jersey | Newark Council 
of the Independent Longshore- 


men’s Association and the New’ 


HIT FORBES: 

The Board of Governors of the 
Council of State Employees hit ouf' 
at GOP gubernatorial candidate 
Malcolm Forbes last week. They | 
‘called Republican cuts of $3,500,-' 


‘000, for salary and benefit increases last six years, the union says, 445) 


to state workers, “an insult to state’ 


,employees who have long been|have closed down. The council/ 


| underpaid.” 
FOO HOT! 
| About 1,000 workers at Ford 
'Mercury,, Metuchen, walked out 
\last week when the mercury hit 95 
‘degrees. Company officials said 
j the men would not be PS for time 
lost, but no one would be punish- 
ed. And in Glen Ridge more than 
'150 women employees of N. J 
Bell Telephone walked off their 
jobs in protest over lack of air 
conditioning. The women § are 
members of the Commercial Tele- 
phone. Workers Union. 
MAILMEN APPEAL TO 
PUBLIC FOR SUPPORT 
Newark post office workers last 
week delivered pamphlets to their 
trons and passed out leaflets at 
nt ae sr 
or ic's support ir 
fight for better wages. Over 500 
yeni and mailmen took -part in 


: 


s| the. act 
We» 


RAPA Pe degocms 
are: deterntined’: that the’ 


' 


York Shipping Association. Turkus| 
will settle differences not resolved | 
by a labor-management committee, | TEXTILE PLEA 


|. . » we feel certain the community, 
‘once informed, will fully respond 
and demand that Congress give 
‘the postal worker his justified liv- 


‘ing, American wage.” 


The executive council of the 
AFL-CIO Textile Workers Union, 
meeting in Atlantic City, has call- 
ed on President Eisenhower to aid 


Acts On Rents 


NEWARK. — The City Council 
adopted a new city ordinance that 
brings the city under the state 
rent control act, but under the 
state law all landlords are permit- 
ted to hike rents 15 percent over 
what they were getting last June 
30. Some landlords, we received 


the sitk textile industry. In the 


mills employing 350,000 workers 


urged a national conference repre- 
senting government, labor 


management be called. They also) 
urged the government to buy sur-| 


plus textiles for distribution to the 
needy here and abroad. 
LABOR NOTES 

Newark man suffered first and 
second degree burns in flash fire 


i 
: 


-}at Duralac Chemical Corp. Strik- 


ing carpenters in. Union, Morris, 
Middlesex and Sussex counties re- 
jected overwhelmingly new pro- 
posals of Building Contractors As- 
sn. Hollanderizing Corp., Newark, 
merged with Dri-Wear Fur’ Pro- 
cessing Co., uniting two of largest 
fur cleaning outfits in the country. 
A 4.5 percent increase offered by 


| 


A. P. Smith M’f'g. Co., E. Orange, | 


to 300 strikers, members of | 

2013, Steelworkers Union, has 

been rejected with the union ask-' 

ing for pay hike. 15, 
i 


fF 


- Téreases inevita 


no rent increases between 1953 
to last June 30 are allowed to hike 
tenants 20 percent. 

The Council's hands were tied 
due to the ee bare: control” 
act passed by Re ican con- 


act was the onl | avenue left 
to Newark officia in order to 
have an 


rent control at all. 
The o 

proven higher costs 
services on the 
lords. To permit thé 
to take 
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THIS SUNDAY marks the 
date originally set for the end 
of the Worker-Daily Worker 
$100,000 fund appeal. Since we 
are a bit short of 25 percent of 
our target as we write this on 
Monday, it does not take a 


“PEOPLE’S 
CAPITALISM’ 


clear-eyed prophet to tell us | 


we will not complete on time. 


But the $100,000 is absolute- 
ly essential to our existence, 
and we still think it can be rais- 
ed. So were going to keep 
plugging through the summer, 
and depend on you, our reader, 
to do the same. 


In fact, we ask all supporting 
groups to put new pep into the 

rive, and to make a real effort 
to reach their full targets by 
Labor Day. 

There is, we confess, a dis- 
turbing consistency about the 
resnits so far. As the table on 
Page 12 shows, one state — 
Connecticut — has gone above 
the half-way mark. And one 
other — Western Pennsylvania 
— is close to it. 

Most of the other states run 
from 25 percent to forty percent 
of their goals. 

But New Yorkers, who bear 


three-fourths of the lead, are at | 


something less than 20 percent. 


Within various states how- 
ever, there are some groups that 
are doing a mighty job. Thus, 
a group of men’s clothing work- 
ers in New York have raised 
over $800 out of a goal of $1,- 
000. A_ group of the paper’s 
pluggers in northeast Bronx — 
also in New York — have gone 
well over the $1,000 mark. 
There are others, in New York 
and elsewhere, that have similar 
records of achievement. 


IT ALL SEEMS to depend 
_on the existence of a spark 
plug has not yet turned up. 
You who are reading this, 
appoint yourself a spark plug 
and get your friends, associates, 
other readers of the ‘paper to 
make their contributions, and 
collect from others as well. Or- 
ganize the effort in your area. 
Set a target and go after it. 
Don't wait for someone to tell 
you. 7 
If we can get enough. of this 
started throu the land, 
well make it. And it will be 
the saving of our paper. 
Send all contributions to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N.Y. Make all 


To Ban H-Test 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO, — Two of the nation’s outstanding labor leaders, Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and Frank 
Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, joined with 41 
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NEWS ITEM: Secretary of the Treasury, George. M. Hum- 
phrey’s stock holdings were worth $7.1 million in January 1955 
when he joined Eisenhower's Cadillac Cabinet. In June 1957 these 
stocks were worth $12.6 million, an increase of $5.5 million, or 85 
percent in four years and five month. 


Chicago area civic, business, edu- 
cation, religious and scientific lead. 
ers in calling for an end to H- 
bomb tests. 


The action was in the form of 
an open letter, addressed to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Peace Edu- 
cation Center of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This 
is the first such representative 
group in this ear to publicly de- 
mand an end to the nuclear bomb 
race and tests. 

ae 


THE FULL text of the Open 
Letter to Eisenhower follows: 

“We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully urge you to declare that the 
United States will suspend further 
nuclear tests of a type detectable 
at a distance so long as other gov- 
ernments abstain from such tests, 
and to announce American will- 
mgness te negotiate an agreement 
for the permanent banning of 
tests. 


“The stoppig of nuclear toate 


: 


: 


cal climate for positive steps 
peace. | 
disarmament would need no in- 
spection system, since scientists 
state that large nuclear bomb tests 
can be detected by present moni- 
toring methods. 

“We believe that the U.S. moral’ 
position in world affairs is an im- 
portant element in our national) 
security, and we urge you, there- 
fore, to take action which will 


: 
’ 


ROSENBLUM 


Negro leaders in the Chicago area; 
Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, 
published by the Catholic Labor 
Alliance, and president of the 
Chicago Newspa Guild; Dr. 
William. C. Davidon, irman 

i- 


cago. 

In addition there are Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, president of 
Roosevelt University; Fred  K. 
Hoehler, special assistant to Mayor 
Daley and formerly head: of the 
1956 Citizens for Stevenson Com- 
mittee; Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 
of the well known KAM Temple; 
and Mrs. R. S. Van De Woestyne, 
until recently executive secretary 
of the Chicago YWCA, 

A number of scientists who had 


safeguard this position.” 
* 


OTHER PROMINENT Illinois- 
ians who have signed the state- 
ment are: Homer A. Jack, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 
ton and one of the outstanding 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Big Business HQ Moves 
For US Right-to-Work Law 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, leading the country’s entire anti- | 
union pact, set its vast nationwide machinery into motion last week for a national “right-' 
to-work” law banning the union shop, and for application of the anti-trust laws to outlaw 


previously joined with Dr. Linus 
Pauling in the demand for an end 
to H-bomb tests also are among 
ithe signatories to this statement. 
| From among faculties of various 
‘schools represented on the petition 
ithere are the University of Chi- 
‘cago, Northwestern University, 
Lake Forest. College, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Roosevelt 
University, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. : 

The committee announced that 
all signers of the’ petition did so 
as individuals and not as~repre- 
sentatives of their organizations. 


Meany Fears and 


Opposes Ban Bid 
WASHINGTON. — George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, has 
been forced to concede that the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


the most effective weapon of trade 
unions. 
ate. The Chamber frankly expects 


| 


apparently regarded as sei 
| 


The Men of ‘76 


The progres was announced by 


checks and orders pay- |the Board 6f Directors of the 
. Dunn, 


the “labor racketeering” exposures 


able to Robert 
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_ | Strength in Congress to 


Chamber, after a meeting in Wash- 
ington. They called on Congress 
to enact legislation covering the 
proposals and thus show it is 
“fearless of tabor bosses.” 


issued in the week marking the 
‘tenth anniversary of the 
of the Taft-Ha Law.’ . The pro- 


9 har 
dropped in 1947 to secure 


Significantly, the statement was 


to provide enough steam to put 
over its legislative objectives. 


“The arrogance of union boss- 
ism, as demonstrated before Sen- 
ator McClellan's Comntittee, finally 
has brought the nation to the verge 
of a constitutional crisis and pre- 


sented a challenge that must be 


dealt with promptly by Congress 
and the courts on a common 
basis, maps he Chee, 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 
THE TASK IS: explain the 
meaning of the American Re- 
volution in less than a thousand 
words. . 
For this, we can only tell two 


stories. 


‘THE EXPOSURES of the Dave| °° 2° 


Becks, Sr. and Jr., are clearly 
,| viewed 


by those 


forbidden return to Paris, when 


and the 84-year 
Voltaire the man whose 
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Key Target At 
AACP Parley 


Special te Phe Werker 


DETROIT—A major effor 


30, 1957 


Vote Is” 


t to eulediie the Negro regist- 


ered vote, especially in the South, tops the four main issues 
placed before the convention of the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colered Peo-,— 
ple here. 

The four peints, which- were 

ut forward by Dr. Channing To- 
Dias, in his keynote address, were: 

1. Enlargement ef the Ne 
registered vote, especially in 
South, and the guidance of this 
vote “within the framework of our 
non-partisan policy. e 

2. Continuing efforts for enact- 
ment of civil fi rights legislatien te 
be “enhaneed threugh effective pe- 
litieal action in states where we 
now have a free ballot.” 

3. Winnimg the bulk of uncom- 
mitted white Americans who are 
immebilized by the fury of the 
racist politicians &and mobsters. | 

4. A &nacial campaign for funds 
to back up the aetion program. 

Dr. Tobias =. deen 1953 
call for a complete 
America by 1863, i. ee 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation of Abraham Lincoln. 

* 

FOR THE FIRST time in its 
nearly 50 years of its existence, 
Dr. Tobias teld the convention, 
the NAACP is under attack “by 
the legislative and judicial -sys- 
tems of many of the Southern 
states.” 

He was referring fo legislation 

assed in Viriginia, South Care-| 


ted 


‘a tremendous shift to the myer 


| actions hen by Georgia, Florida | 


and Louisiana with the same aims 
in view, | 

Robert Carter, general counsel 
of the NAACP reported that a 
meeting of 75 lawyers had decided | 


to continue representing clients in 


desegregation cases in these South- 
ern states who have enacted laws 
against so-called “class action” | 
suits. 
es 
DISCUSSION with the dele- 
gates indicated that there had been 
lican Party amon wa gpees Ne. 
groes in the last e 


This was reflected "Dr. Tobias 
aivice to the conventién that the 
growing Negre vote cannot afford 
to be tied to any political party,” 
and the NAACP a a responsi- 
‘bility to “give it guidance in the 
crucial elections ahead.” 

High on the list of immediate 

range objectives of the 
NAACP, Dr. Tobias emphasized, 
was a project of “social engineer- 
ing on a massive scale’ to win 
the “great bulk of white Ameri- 
cans, © wh Dr. Tobias said, “know | 
in their heart of hearts that segrega- | 
‘tion is a denial of their basic con- 
victions” but “may be misled by 
tacists into believing they have a 
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his, Mississippi and Arkansas and stake in maintaining segregation.” CONSUMER CREDIT 


SPEAKING OUT 


—against fallout 


Socialtst Nuclear Scientists 


MOSCOW-—Twelve nuclear scientists from eight socialist eoun- 


tries have called for the banning of atemic weapons and for an | 


intérnational agreement to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. 


The scientists, whe work at the International Nuclear Research | 
Institute at Dubna near here, include six from the Soviet Union, two | 


from China, and one each from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia 


and Rumania. 


The signetocies are: D. I. Blokhintsev, V. I. Wechsler, V. A. | 
P. Meshcheryakev and M. A. Markov (all U.S.S.R.): 
Zewuski (Poland); Wang (China); I. Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); 
Sodnom (Mongolia); and T. Tanasescu (Roumania). | 
The International Research Institute is rum jointly by twelve 
countries. Its equipment includes the world’s largest proton syn- 


Petukhov, V 


N. 


chrotren. 


“It is easy to achieve a ban on tests, 
methods fully permit the registration of an atomic explosion in | 


any part of the world.” 


The letter expresses solidarity with the recent declaration by | 
18 leading West German nuclear scientists opposing the military | 


uses of atomie energy. 


‘The scientists warn: “Any atomic war, wherever it might or- 


iginate, would inevitably become 
consequences for mankind.” 


U. OF WASHINGTON 


a general atomic war, with dire 


SEATTLE — Announcement that 36 Ae of Washit 


scientists were among the 2.000 way og ual 
‘Pauling was followed by a student 


bomb tests circulated by Dr. Linus 
petition reading: 
“We, the 


nding i Siaienadiiendl 
active fallout. We further ures that the Unihed States tohe the initio 


tive in promoting similar steps on 
The 


campus petition drive was started by members of the Chan- 

ning Club of the University Unitarian Church, but was quickly taken 

over by a broad student committee /headed b 
Approval of the call. to ban testing is 

faculty members who did not get.an opportunity to sign Dr. Pauling’s 

rte nem among . the -scientists: is Dr. Arno Motulsky, 


‘of medicine, who said: “I did not see the petition, 


ing a halt to 
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a world-wide basis.” 


Miriam 
being expressed by 


SSPEAKING OUT-—against fallout 


SEN. WAYNE MORSE 

WASHINGTON — Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
has been receiving “a considerable body of mail each week” urging 
him to make the proposal to investigate radiation fallout one of his 
“majr a he told the Senate recently. 


~ 


uests have been apnting not only from Oregon but from 


PRB el natin, he said 


Maree sunuested, tat he wes gitting & quest deal of mail from | 


Oregon because during his race for reelection last fall he “took the 


| position that, on moral grounds, we should seek to lead the world in 


a cessation of hydrogen bomb testing.” 


He told the Senate that the U. S. owes a “great moral responsi- . 


bility te the world, We dropped the first nuclear 
“Having first dropped it, we should also be the first in cessation 
of further testing.” 


New York Presbyterians 


CLINTON, N.¥.—The Presbyterian Synod of N York called’ 
‘ast week for an “end to. large-scale aye mic bomb tes which, 
é! 
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the number of hours worked re- 
sulting in a drop in factory work- 
power. drop 


worked continued in 


STOCK PRICES: he cide 
of the nation’s wealth are cash- 
ing in on higher prices to con- 
sumers. The index 


Journal reported last Monday 
that a “ g number of 
American ou mee 


Pe nae or cancelling care- 
ly - lai 1 plans.” 
Furthermore, ers — 
look for interest rates to go st 
higher. 
FARMERS: Among the vic- 
tims of the monopoly inflated 
price trend are the farmers. 
The chart shows clearly ti. 2 
“scissors,” with a widening g 
prices received, iad 
prices paid, by the farmers. 
(Upper chart.) The result (lower 
chart) is that the ratio of prices 
received to prices paid has been 
since the be- 
of 1951, from an index 
of 107 in 1951 7 82 on May 
15, 1957 (both based on 100 for 
the years 1910-1914). 


CONSUMER CREDIT: Con- 


WORLD OF LABOR 


MEANY FEARS TO 
DISCUSS SOCIALISM 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE QUESTION of soo- 
lalism drew the attention 
of George Meany and the 
labor movement in two in- 


stances early this month. It 
came once when Meany, in his 
radio reply to Khrushchev's in- 
terview, seem- 

ed particular! 

concerned wit 

the prediction 

our grandchil- 

dren will see 

socialism i n 

America, it 

came again 

when the AFL- 

CIO president, 

gave a state- 

ment to’ Robert Morris, counsel 
of the Eastland Committee, de- 
nouncing the recently or 
American Forum for 
Education. 


Meany holds an unconcealed 
hatred of socialism—whether of 
the left or the right variety. In 
common with most top 
of American labor unions, he is 
an ardent upholder of capital- 
ism and sees trade unionism as 
merely one of the parts of the 
capitalist structure and not as 
a movement that comes into con- 
flict with it. 

He is quite conservative. We 
need only recall his speech be- 
fore an NAM luncheon in De- 
cember, 1955 in New York, 
when he boasted before the in- 
dustrialists that he never in his 
life took part in a strike, never 
took part in a picket line, never 
directed anyone else to take part 
in a strike or picket line. 

So we would hardly expect 
Meany to be favorably inclined 
to the Khrushchev suggestion 
that many American grandchil- 
dren, (including, we presume, 
some of the Meany family) will 
see Socialism on American soil. 

But why is Meany so fearful 
of a free discussion on the mer- 
its or demerits of socialism for 
America? Why did he rush off 
with a statement obliging the 
Eastland Committee, saying 
American labor will “shun like 
a plague’ the American Forum 
for Socialist Education? 

* 


MEANY often swears by 
Samuel Gompers. He never tires 
of telling his audiences that he 
is a follower of the founder of 
the AFL in his “philosophy” and 
outlook for labor. But if Meany 
will only take time to re-read 
Samuel Gompers’ autobio phy 
“70 Years of Life and Labor 
and some of the works on labor 
history accepted by the AFL- 
CIO, he will find that Samuel 
Compers’ original interest in la- 
bor and spur to his role of lead- 
ership, came from his early so- 
cialist views and, as he boasts, 
study of Marx. 

We may have our differences, 
of course, on the position Gomp- 
ers took in later years. But after 
40 years in the presidency of 
the AFL, Gompers did not look 
back on his early years of so- 
cialist interest with regret—as 
something that did him or Amer- 
ican labor harm. 

Meany will also find that 
Gompers, although the father of 
our conservative jaborism, re- 
garded the labor movement as 
an arena for free discussion of 
ideas. Gompers fought with all 
his vigor and cunning against 
the Socialists, IWW’s and other 
radical trends during most of 
his life. He had enough con- 
fidence in his views not to fear 


to meet his adversaries within 


wil. 


| lian Green, es the view that 


~ 


with in trade unions-—must 
carefully conceal their views 
under the hat. 

* 

OF THE 40 persons who were 
named to the national body of 
the American Forum for Social- 
ist Education, only two are 
Communists. Most of the rest 
are people with whom Commu- 
nists have basic and sharp dif- 
ferences. 

Many of them, in my opin- 
jon, are likely to find more com- 
mon ground with Meany on at- 
titudes towards the Soviet 
Union, Hungary and Marxism- 

inism in general, than with 
the Communists. Nevertheless, 
the idea was conceived of bring- 
ing the various = that re- 
gard themselves Socialist or par- 
tially Socialist, to merely ex- 
i views on the open mar- 
ket place of issues, so Ameri- 
cans can hear and get what they 
can from people of socialist 
thought—just as they did in 
Gompers’ days. 

I don't know how effective 
this forum will be. Experi- 
ence will show. But how can a 
man who heads the American 
labor movement, denounce the 
very idea of such a forum and 

i ion and warn labor to 
stay away from it, and do so 
in the name of democracy? And 
how can one do so in the very 
weeks the Supreme Court issued 


a series of rulings striking at Me- 


Carthyite tmtolerance and de- 
signed to bring America back 
to sanity? 

The only explanation I can 
see for Meany’s position is FEAR 
of new ideas and a declining 
confidence in his own position. 
Moreover, his main base vi sup- 


MEANY 


port in the labor movement is 
mainly among officials, practicing 
business unionism,-who are not 
too confident of the old ideas 
and most frightful of the new. 

This ig not just my explana- 
tion. It is prevalent among 
many in trade union office, espe- 
cially of the CIO unions, who 
are not socialists but have been 
pressing for some moderniza- 
tion in U.S. labor. 

* 


MEANY ’S refusal to even take 
part in a me of anti-Soviet ex- 
perts on CBS discussing Khrush- 
chev's interview, stems trom the 
same fear—fear to discuss the 
ideas of socialism and set an 
example for trade unionists for 
‘such discussion. But when an- 
other network offered him time 
to denounce Khrushchev, with- 
out as much as an exchange of 
ideas with another Soviet-hater, 
Meany grabbed the chance. 

It was simple to recite the 
usual anti-Soviet script of de- 
nunciations and  vituperation. 
But no amount of name-calling 
on the widest radio networks can 
dismiss Khrushchev's prediction 
for our ildren. 


By SIDNEY SHAPIRO 
PEKING 
LETS put it this way: Sup- 
pose the Republican Party 
publically invited the Demo- 
crats, the Socialists, the Com- 
munists, as well as any and all 
social, fraternal, academic and sci- 
entific organizations and institutions 
to state their beefs against the ad- 


ministration. Suppose this were 
done — naming names, dates and 


places—and it was all published in 
front-page, for several weeks run- 


ning. 

Of course this is sheer fantasy 
for America today, but if you can 
imagine it, that is roughly the 

uivalent of what is going on in 
China right now. 

It began a couple of weeks ago 
with a statement issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party saying, in sub- 
stance, the following: We've kick- 


All-Party Debate Sounds Off 
As Chinese Criticize Regi 


the nation’s leading newspapers, 


Fai 
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ra gpien sce departments are 
d exclusively with Commu- 
nists, some of whom are very young 
indeed, (“Babies!” was how a Pek- 
ing Normal Col professor de- 
scribed them.) youngsters 
have very little understanding of 
the jobs involved or the qualifica- 
tions needed. 
_ One former capitalist, now. work- 
ing in a big state-private enterprise, 
recommended that the govern- 
ment partner leave all problems of 


peapee have been meeting, in small 
groups and cal gf and criticizing 
Communists and Communist Party 
units, 

These criticisms are being prom- 
inently featured in the press; they 
are broadcast over the radio; mag- 
azines carry articles about them. 
I They include a_ wide variety of 
jcouaplaints-gome profound, some 
silly. 
A number of government off- 
cials, who are members of other 
‘political parties, assert that their management to men like him—a 
authority is often only nominal, private er. This was promptly 
that the Communist Party actually|o by other former indus- 
runs their particular unit. They trialists. They said not only did the 
‘agree that the Communist Party,/ government representative smooth 
‘as the representative of Chinasjrelations between them and the 
working class, should lead the/workers—he even helped untangle 
‘country, but they think this leader-'the snarls between the and other 
ship should be exercised more in-|ex-capitalist partners. 
directly. They suggest that a more} These are just a few ‘random 
clear-cut distinction be made be-|samples of the opinions being put 
tween the role of the Communist forward. Although this of 
Party and the function of govern-|the campaign is expected to last 
ment organizations. for some time, a number of the 
Others have accused the CP of'mistakes pointed out have already 


ed the foreign imperialists and their 
Chinese flunkeys off the mainland, 
weve given land to the tillers, 
we've socialized agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce. We've licked 


favoritism. Examples are cited of been corrected. For instance, small 
young Communists getting promo-|capitalists now working in govern- 
tions over the heads of older and| ment organizations, but still draw- 
rienced men. It is also ing income on their assets taken 


more ex 
up delega-;over by the government, will nev- 


our class enemies — now we can alleged that in makin 
concentrate on some of the prac-| tions for visits abroad , preference 
tices among ourselves that are has usually been given to Party 


throwing grit in the wheels of pro- members. 
gress. Since it’s all in the family) A leader of the Democratic 


we shouldn't blow up a storm about! League has protested that the de- 
it; rather, we sho use an ap-'cision to introduce the alphabet in- 
proach of soft rains and gentle to China, to ultimately replace the 
breezes.” But we have to be firm|ideographs presently in use, was 
about our own faul ially| undemocratic. He said the PPCC 
those of our leaders, even |(China’s national advisory council) 
more especially those of leaders was presented with a draft alpha- 
who are Communists. ‘bet in regard to which they were 
The statement went on to assert|invited to make modifications, but 
that the most serious failings of|they were never asked whether 
Party leaders are bureaucracy, sub-|they approved having an alphabet 
jectivism and sectarianism, and call-|in the first place. 
for a thorough-going rectification ® 
campaign within the Party. It said) VARIOUS intellectuals, includ- 
that criticism from non-Commu-|ing a number in academic and sci- 
nists would be more than welcome. | entific fields, complained that they 
* have been eg the wrong jobs 
SINSE THEN, the responce for years. Thsi, they said,is partly 


among the general public has been|because some Party leaders have 
quite astonishing. All over Chi-|tended to keep them at arms) 
na—in government organizations, in|length, and thus never got to know 


‘schools, associations, societies —'them. Partly, it is due to the fact: 


ertheless be entitled to free medi- 
cal care and unemployment insur- 
ance like other workers. Fellow: 
ships to universities abroad will be 
granted on the basis of competi- 
tive exams open to all graduates, 
regardless of political affiliation. 

No time limit has been placed oa 
the discussion. Communist Party 
rank and file have only just begun 
to sound of. ° 

AFTER everyone has had a 
chance to speak his mind, the CP 
branches and organizations will 
carefully examine all the criticisms 
and analyze the faults that have 
been revealed. Reports on what ac- 
tion the Party will take—and why 
—will then be made public. 

Obviously, no administration 
would stick its neck out as the Chi- 
nese CP has done unless it were 
very sure of the backing of the 
people. The spirit in which critici- 
sms are being vocied would seem 
to fully justity this confidence. 


—— 


ALLAN bucks this outfit, his milk is not 

7” phere hi dai ‘processed as Grade A but termed 
DETROIT— ichigan Cailry |“surplus” for which only a third of 
farmers are starting to hold ‘the price is paid for to the farmer. 


county meetings am TO SPLIT the ‘new. powerful 
i 


_\dairy farmers organization, the Fair 
the state on a strike for Share Bargaining Association, the 


er rates for milk bought by’ Big Two hried Homer Martin, one- 
the big creameries. Borden's and time UAW president who , was 
National Dairies. kicked out for using Ford money to 
The farmers’ demand follows /split the UAW in 1938. Martin or- 
two price cuts the farmers got) ganized a rump group, and called 
this spring. The maximum price for it the Dairy Farmers Cooperative 
Class One (bottle) milk last winter) Association (DFC). To be a member 
was $5.35 a hundred pounds. This) Martin had to buy a cow, which he 
was cut to $4.90, then to $4.60./did, thus making him a “dairy 
An additional cut is proposed for! farmer.” 

Aug. 1. That is when the strike of This week the FSBA issued an 
farmers could come. appeal for united action to win more 


Milk here is selling from 21 i 


cents to 25 cents a quart, while the 
farmer gets slightly less than eight 
cents a quart. Farmers are asking 
two cents a quart more. 

A serious split exists in the ranks 
of the dairy farmers. Last year the 
Fair Share Bargaining Association 
which had the majority of the dairy 
farmers successfully led a strike 
against the Big Two, Borden and 
National Dairy. 

Organized labor came to the aid 
of the farmers with pickets, money 
and food. State CIO president Gus 
Scholle, long a close co-worker of 
many farm groups, like the Farmers 
Union, gave the farmers $1,000 a 
month and some organizers to help 


2. 
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Dairy Farmers Prepare Strike for More Pay 


money for the farmers. 

Frank A. ‘lrapp one ofthe coian- 
ty chairman of the FSBA said “we 
new to take a strike vote and many 
armers who are hesitant to join a 
organization which will strike.” 

Trapp said that Homer Martin 
had made a lot of noise at meetings 
up and down the state last spring 
but did nothing for the farmers. 
County meetings are being organ- 
ized in the state by FSBA. and 
farmers, no matter what organiza- 
tion they are in, are invited to at- 
tend. Trapp said it will take time 
to organize the farmers for a strike 
but he left little doubt that a strike 
was being prepared and would in- 
volve 10,000 dairy farmers. 
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Patent No. 2795,044 


I AM horrifiedby the latest news out of the 
U.S, Patent Office. 

It seems that General Mills, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, the biggest flour and feed trust in the 
country, has taken out a new patent (2,796,044). 

The patent is for an advertising device that 
employs a chicken. The word “employs” in this 
context means “uses”—General Mills can hardly 
bring itself to pay wages to men and women, let 
alone to chickens. 

Now, I have nothing against using a chicken 
in advertising. I see nothing wrong for example, 
in having a picture of a roast chicken, surrounded 
by browned potatoes and crispy string beans, 
giving off whiffs of what are clearly delightful 
aromas and the whole pros | advertising a paper 
napkin. Nor do I see anything wrong with ex- 
ploiting chicken fricasee to sell automobile tires, 
or Southern fried chicken to sell the latest in 
floor coverings. 

But the General Mills patent is something 
else again, It employs a LIVE chicken! 

The names of various brands of feed are dis- 
played on disks that are dropped one at a time 
into a slot at the top of the chickens cage. 

When the name of his favorite brand appears 
the bird happily pecks that disk, which falls down 
a chute, dislodging a reward of the feed he loves 
the best. To collect the feed the chicken has 
to step onto a platform which is actually a scale 
and the bird’s weight displays a sign extolling 
the merits of the selected grain. From among 
the various brand names, the chicken. unfailingly 
selects the brand of feed that is being promoted 
and ignores all rivals. (I need not tell you that 
the ¢hicken would unfailingly choose General 
Mills and just as unfailingly ignore Pillsbury or 
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Bid Farewell to Noted Communist Leader 


tama W. Ford, three times can- 


didate for vice president of the 
United States on the Communist 
Party ticket, died in Beth Israel 
Hospital Friday, June 21 after a 
brief 


Ulness. 
On Tuesday night several hun- 
persons gathered in the 


Alan Max 
Archer-Daniels-MidJand. ) 
* 


THE PUBLIC assumes naturally that the 
chicken can read, This is because people are 
naturally trusting and have been nile aes with 
a child-like faith in chickens, just as most chick- 
ens have a chicken-like faith in children. 

Here we come to the dismaying part. It seems 
th chicken cannot read at all. Not that a chicken 
could never learn to read under any circumstances 
(I have never believed that you cant change 
chicken-nature—but General Mills has no intention 
of waiting until a chicken learns the alphabet.) 

What the audience does not know is that the 
edge of the proper disk is black, whereas all the 
other disks have white edges. The bird had pre- 
viously been taught that it will go hungry when 
it pecks a white disk, but that feed always fol- 
lows a peck on a black disk. In other nine ~S the 
chicken doesn’t give a hoot in hell or a cackle in 
heaven for General Mills as against Pillsbury or 
even as against Archer-Daniels-Midland for all its 
hyphens, but simply wants to stay alive. 

I do not mind when men on Madison Ave. 
figure out methods of fooling the public but I 
most emphatically object to any attempt to seduce, 
budgeon or blackmail chickens into these con- 


spiracies. 
* 


CHICKENS, I urge you to resist! Do not lend — 


yourselves to these man-made deceptions, When 
General Mills “employs” you, stage a revolt— 
choose Pillsbury! When Serie “employs” 
you, choose Archer-Daniels-Midland! You may 
get shot down on the spot. But remember, 
better broiled in an oven than embroiled in a 


conspiracy. 


so often, by whites who thought 
him “sassy,” made an undying im- 


pression on the boy Jim. 

Ford once told a story illus- 
trating how a Negro in Alabama 
couldn’t even have his own name, 
if it was a bit unusual. 

Actually Ford was born James 
W. Foursche, with the accent on 


Renaissance Casino in Harlem to 
pay their last respects to Ford. 
Speakers at the services incl 

Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Wil- 
liam Patterson,- Eugene Dennis, 


Benjamin J. Davis, James Jackson, — 


Mrs. Eslanda Goode Robeson, Mrs. 
Esther Jackson, Albert Lannon, 


Armando Roman, Emmest Thomp- 
son, and Morris Childs. 


The Rev. Cecil Durante offici- 


ated. 
Cremation took place on Wed- 


ek fi» = bed pe 


ueer. Lovet 


the last syllable, son of Lyman and 
Nancy Reynolds Foursche, in 
Pratt City, Ala. . 

The name, however, became. 
Ford when a cop, questioning the 
elder Foursche about somethin 
once, asked, “How do you ‘spe 


it. Oh, never mind—we'll just}. 


make it a name you can pronounce, 
F-o-r-d,” | 


IN THE name of economy, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is reported to be planning to ditch the federal slim 
clearance program in 1958. 

The Administration attempted to cut the appropria- 
tion from $250,000,000 this year to $175,000,000. But so 
so strong was the popular protest that Congress brought 
it back to the quarter billion figure. This is the total con- 
tribution of the federal government for land acquisition 
by private builders who contract to rebuild slums. ~ 

The plans to ditch the program come on top of virtual 
elimination of federal public housing .In fact, about all 
that is left of that program are funds to relocate families 
on some sites to be reconstructed under slum clearance. 
Cut out slum clearance, and you've wiped out the rem- 
nants of federal public housing! 

News reports from Washington of the proposed elim- 
ination of slum clearance stress that this arises out of a 
“desperate” search for places to cut the budget. It seems 
that everywhere the budget-cutters turn, they “are con- 


‘fronted with vast defense and foreign-aid needs,” accord- 


ing to the New York Times. 
And so, in a sense, the bombs (ours) are alteady de- 


mores housing in the U.S,, though none have been ex- 
ploded. 


Not that we're ardent champions of the slum clear- 
ance program. As practiced in New York, and perhaps else- 
where, slums are being cleared with no adequate provi- 
sion made to rehouse those living on the sites. (See Janet 
Steele's article on page 6 of this issue.) 

But with all its faults, the slam clearance program does 
give people a chance to fight for, and in quite a few in- 
stances to win, low-rent housing on sites to be cleared. 
Those who are trying to kill slum clearance while boosting 
military expenditures ought‘to be stopped in their tracks. 


A BLOW AT PEACE 


THE TIPOFF on the report of the United Nations 
special committee on Hungary was the reaction of the 
State ent. The Department hailed the report 
effusively and immediately moved for a special midsummer 
session of the UN General Assembly to hold another field 
day on the Hungarian question. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s representative lost no time in sec- 
onding the move. Endorsement of the report on Hungary 
also came from the’ perpetrators of the brutal aggression 
against Egypt, the British and French govérnments. 

For John Foster Dulles this document is made to or- 
der. It fits in neatly with his efforts to heat up cold-war 
tensions and stymie the disarmament negotiations in Lon- 
don, The UN document is thus a blow at peace, an at- 
tempt to disrupt the growing world pressure for peaceful 
settlement of international differences, for a start toward 
mr H-bomb tests and some measure of disarmament. 

e UN report undoubtedly contains much that is 
factual. Both Soviet and Hungarian Communist leaders 
have criticized the abuses of Soviet policy toward Hungary 
and the crimes and mistakes of the Rakosi-Gero regime 
that led up to .the Hungarian tragedy. 

However, it is also clear that involved in the stormy 
events that began last Oct. 23 was not only the action of 
the Hungarian people to secure the peaceful redress of 
their grievances, but the crafty efforts of Hungarian fas- 
cists and counter-revolutionaries and agents of the U. S. 
Central Intelligence Agency to exploit popular discontent 
in order to overthrow the socialist system in Hungary. 

In all the 150,000 words of its report the UN com- 
mittee fails to find any reactionary participation in the 
Hungarian events. It admits “there were a number of 
lynchings and beatings,” but says these were “in almost 
all cases confined to members of the A. V. H.” (secret po- 
lice) despite the fact that non-left sources reported the 
execution of rank and file Communists and trade union- 
ists, including supporters of ex-Premier Nagy. 

As for. anti-Semitic excesses—also widely reported in 
non-left papers—these are completely non-existent in the 
UN report. 

course, this is exactly what could have been expect- 
ed from an dee acoso report based largely on the testi- 
mony of 111 refugees, many of whom, the committee ad- 
mits, were suggested by the U. S., British, French, mah 
Canadian, Italian and Danish governments—all mem 


| of NATO. 


Heuse Demo Chief Welcomes 
Filipine Death-for-Reds Law 


WASHINGTON — Two days members.and death for it or- 


after the Supreme Court took a _ ganizers. 
major step forward restoring McCormack said that the deo- 


civil liberties, and squelching “laration by Carcia on signing 
the anti-Communist witchhunt, the bill was a “statement that, 
Rep. John McCormack, House for its 
majority leader, enthusiastically 
Prova the new Philippine law 


courage, 


the valuable state 
free world.” 

e “commended” the state- 
ment “to all those of our coun- 
trymen who need an injection of 
courage to continue our fight 
against communism.” 


viding the death sentence for 
mmunist Party organizers. 
He hailed the signing of a bill 
by Philippine ident Carlos 
P. Garcia, which prescribes im- 
prisonment for Communist Party 


High Court on Beam 
Of Bill of Rights 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


MILLIONS may be debating the pros and cons of the 
recent series of Supreme Court decisions, but there is gen- 
eral agreement that an era is ended. The period of McCar- 


thyism rampant is over and the ! 
trend is back to the Bill of Rights. 


How sWiftly and how evenly this 
process will unfold is a question 
~to be cetermined, in the last an- 
alysis, by great social pressures—| @ 
but the dominant trend is unmis-’ 
takable. | 


The high court's verdicts in the’ 
California Smith Act case, the Wat- 
kins, Sweezy and Jencks cases—| ili 
and the subsequent rulings in the| 2. 
Detroit Smith Act case and the Him ‘ 
Sacher, Flaxer and _  Barenblatt 
cases—form a distinct pattern. 
is that of the long overdue defense | 
of the democratic rights of Amer-| 
icans to speak, write and associate’ 
freely as guaranteed by the F ~ 


Amendment. 


_——— --——— wee ee 


| Bob Thompson 
Comes Home 


oa 
Fe 


a 


x 

WHILE lawyers and sail 
throughout the nation will examine’ 
the precise language of the deci-' 
sions with microscopic care, it is 
perhaps enough at this point to’ 
summarize each briefly: 

1. The California Smith Act 
case, technically known as the 
Yates case.—This was the first real! 
review of the Smith Act since the 
court in 1950-51 had reviewed 
only the constitutionality of the: 
Smith Act. The court in the Yates! 
case acquitted five defendants and! 
ordered new trials for nine. 


More important, it set. definite 
legal limits on the prosecution of 
further Smith Act cases. It threw 
out the “organizing” section of the 
California indictment as having 
been handed down after the three- 
year statute of limitations had 
run. It defined the difference be-| 
tween advocating forcible over- 
throw of government in the ab- 
stract and incitement to action. 

While the majority opinion, 
writien by Justice John M. Har-) 
lan,did not clearly and forthright-; 
ly declare the Smith Act uncon-| 
stitutional, as urged by Justices 
Hugo L. Black and William O.! 


. 3| Green and Henry Winston. 

Douglas, it sharply undermined ; pa 
the basis for the Smith Act. So) Thompso — also und Stadt repr ad 
| bership” clause indictment under 
much so that one observer, E. W.' the Smith Act. He had t : 
Kenworthy (N.Y. Times, 6-23-57), Bee 8 . 5 000 hail ‘3 =< 
siete : - itional $5, il on that 
“The court's ruling last week ©"S° 
was one of those decisions which 

takes a very narrow and tortuous 

Amendment. 


road to a very large prospect, And 
the prospect, in the view of many reversed the sentence of John T. 
lawyers here, is that the Smith Watkins, the United Auto Worker 
Act for ail immediate practieal!organizer who refused to mention 

Inames of former Communist as- 
the sociates, but also sharply limited 


ROBERT THOMPSON, 
World War II hero and Commu- 
nist leader, emplaning at Atlanta, 
Ga., for New York City on June 
20. Thompson, serving a seven- 
year term under the Smith Act 
and a contempt of court sentence, 
was freed on $25,000 bail by 
Federal Judge Edmund Palmieri 
of New York pending disposition 
by the U.S. Supreme Court of the 
similar contempt cases of Gilbert 


ee —— 


The court not only 


purposes is dead. 
“. . And yet, as se often, 


eling in- 


-|mittee radiations 


ot 
> | : _|phers after his visit to fe 


witnesses who invoke the First 


Atom Admiral Tots 0 


Aamirat Trots 
‘ean’ Bomb Hoax Again 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY Commission again trotted out its clean H-bomb theory 
last week in a fresh effort to offset the vast educating effect of the recent two-weeks fallout 
hearings of the Holifiedl subcommittee on radiation. It is not a new idea with AEC. 


But it always gets headlines. Simi- ne . 
lar statements on “clean” H-bombs playful, head informed readers out fas one of the “major goals” 
were made by the AEC on July/coyly: "Heftiest A-Test Roars Over, of the conimission, and that the 
19, 1956, on Jan, 80, 1957, on | Desert. Pentgon had requested work oa 
May 29, 1957. The New York Times on Tues-|the “clean bomb.” 

day showed a full face view of Another witness the same day, 


After last week's statement a 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, AEC!Admiral Strauss in a determined Alvin C. Graves, director of weap- 


chairman, and three scientis, it smile, and the profiles of three/OMs testing, testified that making 
still remained a mystery whether|scientists gazing on him with more/@bsolutely “clean” nuclear bombs 
the “clean bomb” is allegedly in|or less rapturous smiles. This free from radiation fallout would 


the theoretical stage or is a re-'three column page one photo and a|be “next to impossible.” He said 


ality, or is merely a propaganda'top head, “U.S. Eliminates 95 per-|there are “degrees of cleanliness” 
y y propag p per," making bombs. 


device to confuse people pressing|cent of Fall-Out from the H-'™ 
for a halt to H-bomb testing. [Bomb,” somewhat overshadowed At one point Dr. Willard Libb 
| As in the case of the May 29 a head-on the Las Vegas dispatch, Of the AEC admitted under Sen. 
‘AEC press release what Rep. Chet “Atom Test Rips Blockhouse 14 Anderson's prodding that “clean- 
Holifield (D-Calif.) called “their|Miles From Site of Blast.” ler might be a better word than 
so-called clean weapon program,”| Chairman Holifield in a state-, clean” as applied to the new 
last week's statement on June 24 ment made during the fallout hear- W©@Pous program. 
served a double purpose. ings said that the AEC clean-bomb) 

The May 29 release was timed! press release of May 29: “bears a DR. ERNEST C. LAWRENCE, 
for the Joint Atomic Energy Com-\curious parallel to the original ome of the scientists the Admiral 
nad in tow at the White House 


subcommittee’s ‘clean bomb’ release last July 19 
fallout hearings, and was released, 1956) . . .” ‘conference Monday, while brim- 


ithe morning after the first explo-| TESTIMONY so far in the pub-'™2g with enthusiasm over the 
sion in our current Nevada bomb lic fallout hearings’ and earlier in goal of fallout-free bombs, seized 
tests. executive sessions, said Holifield, the chance to emphasize to report- 

And as Admiral Strauss was try-|indicated the AEC had issued a/¢ts that the fallout dangers were 
‘trying to look jolly for “misleading” statement when it negligible “compared with the fall- 
said that “the success thus far Out we have experienced from the 
cleaner Sun since the beginning of time.” 
us that). Others at the White House par- 


Page eo’ 


ite 
‘House last Monday, the Atomic achieved (in persis 


Energy Commission was announc-|weapons) has convit 


fas ‘ing that the biggest bomb explod- | widesperad hazard from fallout is ey were Dr. Mark M. Mills, who 
"= = (ed in the current series was det-'not a necessary complement to the" used, while a witness at the fall- 
aE |onated from a balloon in Nevada employment of large nuclear weap-|0Ut hearings to depart from a the- 


‘about 9 A.M. the same day. Es-|ons.” oretical discussion of the atom, and 


timated roughly ip initial dis-| He said the committee had as U- Edward Teller. All three sci- 
patches at equal to 30,000 tons of yet heard“no evidence to indicate, ¢@tists are from the University of 
‘TNT or more, or half again the that weapons tests “from so-called California Radiation Laboratory. 
|power of the Hiroshima and Naga-|clean bombs have little fallout.”;Dr- Teller often is called “the 
saki bombs of 20,000 tons, it may |Sen. Anderson endorsed his state- father of the H-bomb.” 
have. been of far larger size—as- ment fully, it was said. They refused to say whether 
suming it is the big Reads three! Sen. Clinton P. Anderson raised|further testing will be needed to 
‘or four times the Hiroshima bomb,'the “clean” bomb question in the Produce the “clean” bomb. 
which the AEC had said it would hetarings by alluding to “the claim The scientists said they told the 
jtest June 15 or June 27. that we have a clean bomb which| Presiclent that it is now possible 
| > |I don’t believe we have.” to produce weapons which are sure 
BUT THE HEADLINES over| Rep. Holifield, saying that some ‘© hit “military targets and not 
the clean bomb revelations statements to that effect came from *PTC@d to innocent bystanders.” 
eclipsed — as usual — the headlines the AEC, said the subcommittee! This was reminiscent of a speech 


over Nevada news which might|should have an explanation. wit-|/Dr. Teller made during the Presi- 
otherwise have been frightening. | dential campaign. 
. 


nesses questioned gave widely dif- 
_ The World-Telegram of Monday fering explanations. | 

ran a streamer on page one, “US| Gen. Alfred D. Starbird, speak- DR. TELLER was one of the 
'H-bomb 95 percent Clean, Ike!ing for the AEC’s division of mili-''€W Prominent scientists rushed to 
Informed.” Lower down on thejtary application, said that making the defense of the President Jast 
page a more modest, and slightly a cleaner bomb with minimum fall- October when Eisenhower rejected 


—_— —— _— ~~.|summarily Adlai Stevenson's pro- 
. 
Bid Farewell to James Ford 


posal to negotiate for an interna- 
(Continued from Page 4) 


tional ban on H-bombs. 
On Oct. 26, the day that Presi- 
went to work as a domestic work- 
er. 


enrolled in Fisk University. jp (Cat Eisenhower named Dr. Teller 
Nashville, where he made a bril-| °° > Ad en member ne the Gen- 

liant record as athlete and student.| Vb . waa aa esi of we 

Jim: went to work when he was|#He was halfback’on the football‘), cut ‘ox the Association © 
13, as waterboy on a railroad gang 
in Ensley, and before iong, be- 
cause of his robust physique, be- 


sonmn. aud hisMeetSdatedocss won|tae United States Army annual 
ting about small “tailored” H- 

came a member of the same gang. 
His next job’was as a steam-fitter’s 


him the nickname of “Rabbit”; 
Ford. He also was a star on bases Bombs and outlined their use—to 
helper in a boiler room of the blast 
furnace where his father was em- 


ball and track teams and later| “berate arg ng people without 
played- semi-professional basebali/>0mbing them to bits.” 
in Chicago. Dr. Teller added that an advan- 
ployed. 
When he rose to mechanic's 
helper, .blacksmith’s heiper, and 


; tage of. using small groups of 

Just prior to his scheduled grad-| 5 hting men equipped with baby 
finally to operator of a steam ham- 
mer in’ the forge shop of the Ten- 


uation he enlisted in the Army, on) yy"), é< 
mt 9 + “; |ti-bombs was that “They could be 
Dec. 17, 1917, in World War I,'at the service of our allies in the 
serving in France. Subsequently gt GET Bp without being quar- 
graduated from Fisk. tered on their territory in time of 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, he had reached the 
end of the ladder which a Negro 
worker could mount. 


In 1925 he took part in or-| neace.” 
ganizing the American Negro La-' e 
His mother was determined that 
he should finish his schooling, in- 


court seduleusly avoided over- 
turning a previous decision or re- 
assessing the i ques- 
tion where this ng not necessary.” 


_ AS A PRACTICAL matter, the | 
decision affects 90 persons either 
indicted er already tried and con-! 
victed in 13 different cases. New 
legal action in these cases is ex- 
pected shortly. 
the Detreit case, the matter has 
been referred by the Supreme 
Court to the Sixth Circuit Court 
of ls for reconsideration in 
the light of the Yates decision, and 
the convictions have been vacated. 
o % Ww case. This was) 
the 

by 


The 
first high court ao whe 
sweeping powers undertaken 


In one of them,) 


r Congress and the following) AT NO POINT in the October 
year joined the Communist Party.|g,eech did Teller condemn the of- 
Two years later he was a delegate! ging attributed to him so often 
of the World Congress of the Con: the bie dirty H-bomb. Instead he 

terrupted in argon grades, and 

Jim entered high school, finishing 

in three years despite part-time 

work in the steel plant. 


the scope of the’ freew munist International. In 1929 he .sid that fissionable material had 
In 1913, at the age of 20, he 


vestigations into opinions an 
sociations. 
On the basis of its Watkins de- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


a 


A SPLENDID FIGHTER 


AN EDITORIAL 
AT THE memorial meeting for James W. Ford, Dr. W.E.B. 
Du Bois emphasi his character. Former Councilman Benjamin 


J. Davis spoke of his contributions to the Negro and the 
American working class. Mrs. Esther Jackson 5 ata we ye B impact 


of his + septa we! when he visited Fisk University in 1940. 


untimely death of the man who three times was. Vice- | 


Presidential candidate of the Communist Party means the loss of 
one endowed with varied superlative qualities. He remained 
faithful to the cause to which he d the greater part of his 
adult life. The Worker joins with Ford's sploutd fig ss of 
thousands in mourning the death of this fighter for peace, 
equality, democracy: and socialism’. —— - ek A a 


was arrested in New York for lead- 
ing a demonstration against _ the 
shooting. of natives in Haiti by 
U.S. Marines. 

In 1931 as secretary to the In- 
ternational Negro’ Trade Union 
committee with headquarters. in 
Brussels, Belgium, he was the mov- 


al committee. 

During recent years Ford was 
executive director of the National 
ine mpeg to Defend Negro Lead- 
ership in Brooklyn. | 


division of the Communist 


in the 28905 oma 


; 


become “our cheapest effective 
weapon. 

He spoke in glowing terms of 
the existence of poweriul and 
easily transported nuclear weapons 


land said: 


He was a leader of the Harlem year 


and the U.S. 


tts 
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Socialism for Our Grandchildren? 


Meat, Milk, Capitalism, and Socialism 


By MAX GORDON 
SOVIET leader Khrushchev has made two st 


Union would catch up with 
Second was his famous television broadcast statement 


the U.S. in per capita milk and caieae production by next year, 
that our grandchildren would be living 


and in 
under 


predictions in the past few weeks. First, he declared that the Soviet 
meat stoppers by 1961. 


in the U. S. | 


The relationship between the? ‘ 

. Daily Worker 
two statements is hardly remote. | : some nate a — a 4, TF oe agreriyes. 
As Khrushchev declared more re- pee aes <a oo yp toe id a 5 alr die’ eaotene : 
cently, the chief socialist weapon! pegetions to the remark. The present article is a contribution to. 


in the world contest between the} shat discussion. 
two systems is “meat and butter’. We invite further contributions as well as letters from our 


I'd like to explore the relationship , Hommes i 


a bit further. 
It ig interesting to note, inei-' because of lack of growth in whole, their failure to take this into ac- 
count, 


dentally, that capitalist commen-; milk and cream consumption. 

tators are not taking lightly| - “As regards butter, comparisons 
Khrushchev’s predictions regarding} are useless because of the spread 
Soviet meat and milk production of oleomargarine. Soviet econo-/the U.S. is limitation of production 


. 
THE FACT that the problem in 


expansion. They may expres-|mists have drawn wrong conclu-|does not, o fcourse, mean that all 
sing doubts a shee his time-| sions regarding U.S. economy by | Americans have all the meat and 


table. But they have not challeng- — 


ed the ultimate fact. Their ex F S 


a 


ence with Soviet goals has eviden 
ly sunk in. 

But if the Soviet problem is to 
increase production of meat and 
milk, this is not the problem in the 
U.S. Im fact, here it is the oppo-| 
site: namely, how to limit produc- 
tion. 

The growth of productive 
forces in agriculture — including}. 
meat and milk—has collided with 
the market. This has checked fur-|‘ ieee 
ther expansion of production. 3 sc ' 

Hence the major agrarian prob- 
lem with which American capital- 
ism has- been  wrestling—which 
has caused a virtually continuous 
agrarian crisis since 1921—is over- 
production in relation to effective 
demand. 

Here, for instance, is a June 2 
dispatch out of Washington: 

“The National Planning Associa- 
tion said today that government 
agricultural scientists spend too 
much time trying to devise new 
ways of making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. 

“In a study by its agricultural 
committee, the association said 
agricultural research has taught 
farmers how to expand production 
but not how to enlarge markets to 
take the. increased output. As a 
result, it said, farm production per- 
sistently outruns markets with re- 
sulting depressed prices and in- 
comes. 

“*The top problem in American 
agricultural today—oveproduction- 
should be given much greater at- 
tention in publicly supported agri- 
cultural research’, the association 


said.” 
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keep slums from reappearing in other areas. 
most highly publicized of Robert 


By JANET STEELE 
Moses “Shum Clearance” plans, it 


LINCOLN SQUARE, as|symbolizes the whole approach of 


r you probably know, is that'our City Fathers to this se- 


AS A result of the development ; rious problem. It is reminiscent 
of the productive forces in U.S. section of the West Side of | the slattern in the folk tale who 


agriculture — mechanization — and Manhattan selected by ROb-)| swept the dust under the rug— 
the consequent process of monopo-| €rt Moses as the scene of his' with overtones, perhaps, of Cath- 
lization, fewer and fewer people most grandiose and super-colossal erine the Great's Potemkin villages. 
are needed to produce the food for production, which he inaccurately, slum-dwellers (undesirables) 
which there is effective demand. |calls “slum clearance.” It has be- will be scattered far and wide—; 
The small farmers are thus forced'come a symbol to him (and swept under the rug—and the new 
off the land, and the government through him and his publicity of-|Lincoln “Square will become a 
must wrestle with ways of limiting fice to many well-meaning New)show spot for visiting VIP's. 
production. Yorkers) of the beautiful cultural But we need city lanning and 

To give just a few figures to il-'Cemte* they want New York to be- slum clearance — Santina that 
lustrate Jack of production and ©°™* | would ‘advance the welfare of the 
consumption growth here. Total; To anyone who looks beneath! people’ of New York City, and 
meat output in 1944 was about | the ace, however, Lincoln slum clearance that would do away 
25 billion pounds nationally. After Square is a different symbol. It a” eigge with dangeipus, un- 
that it went down, reaching 21.4 symbolizes the type of mind that/healthy, overcrowded living con- 
billion pounds in 1948. It then|S¢es the city in terms of buildings’ ditions. 


| 


* 


quare Plan Shows 
How Not To Clear Out Slums 


Planned city housing like this is needed. But more units must be built than are torn down to 


Families. 

And the State Housing Commis- 
sioner, Joseph McMurray, recent- 
ly reported to the Governor that 
t are still 2,000,000 le 
in New York living in unsafe, un- 
sanitary housing because no 


ter housing is available within their 


means. > 

It would follow, since there is 
such a desperate lack of all hous- 
ing except luxury housing, that a 
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THERE 


Production under capitalism 
comes into conflict with the market 
and is limited by it. 

Production under socialism has 
mo such conflict or limit. 

Hence production under social- 
ism will go ahead of capitalism. 
When that point is reached, and 
~ es fact ppt 7 clear to 

people, especially the workers 
and ial farmers under capitalism, 
socialist ideology will be given a 
ty boost. 
uch is the basis for Khrush- 
| ’s prediction. 


small cooperative with 400 units 
was added; these will cost $500 to 
$600 a room as down payment, 
plus monthly carrying charges av- 
eraging $25 a room. 

are supposed to replace 
the 6,000 present apartments that 
are to be torn down and that are 


occu mostly by low- and 


é * 
THERE ARE certain problems 
we should be aware of. One is that 
‘most of the vacant land for build- 
‘ing is in The Borough 
President Queens opposes any 
public housing in his borough, and 
is far has usually been able to 
iprevent it. This is a problem for 

‘a City Planning Commission. 
Within Lincoln Square, as in 
other Title I projects, there is a 
very serious injustice done the 


: 


Planning Commission worthy of small businessman. No allowance 


the name would 
build new housing and secondly 
to preserve and rehabilitate exist- 
ing housing. Housing should be 
planned especially on ‘vacant 
ground. Is this the case? 

* 


THE LINCOLN SQUARE 
ect is being planned under 
I of the National Housing Act. 


began to climb, reaching the 25 7ather than people, and believes 
billion figure again in 1954, slums can be abolished merely by 
Per capita consumption tearing down slum buildings. But 
ated within rather narrow limits | the city is the people, and the first 

tion in clearing a slum 
| “or should be—to provide 
decent . People do not live 


BECAUSE of years of depres- 
sion, followed by war and sky- 
rocketing building costs, practical- 
Jy the only moderate cost housing 
|built in the last 20 years is pub- 
age ath gy Mr lie housing. Medium priced hous- 

° by choice. ing is at a premium. For years 
Lincoln Square takes its name now it has been customary to pa 
a small park between 63rd/a-handsome sum “under the table” 

64th Streets Fon Broadway—'for the of renting. In 

“Lincoln uare” appar- Manhattan, 28 percent of the fam- 
because it is triangular and jlies~one family in four—is forced 
statue’ of Dante! to live. in rooms father than an 

It is no more a misnomer, how- apartment. 


| 


In 1947, the per capita was 153.1 
for 1957 will be 159 pounds, 
ten-year difference of less than 


} 
i 


else to put 


: eae ° - . | 


¢ 


ras i 


Governor Harriman, in his mes-|i 


h'room ‘monthly, Under 


Under Title I, cities may 
so-called blighted areas and resell 


‘them at markdown to private 


builders. The federal government 
foots the bill for two-thirds of the 
resale price difference, the city 
One-third. _ 

The Lincoln -Square 
which would 


} , 
—— 
: * 
on 


= 


Filelbeen 


plan first of all to|is made whatsoever for the “good- 


will” he may have spent years in 
building up, or may have pur- 
chased at a good price. Often this 
can amount to confiscation of his 
life's work for a small, neighbor- 
hood store-keeper. 

In Lincoln Square there has 


Summer at City Hall, when the 
[Plan was being considered by the 
Board of Estimate, brought them 
considerable icity, and caused 
appreciable lay in the prelimi- 
nary cape, which was finally 
only after Robert Moses had 
tened to 


Many existing organizations in 
divane lis OF 


ted 
represen 
(Continued 
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Automation: ‘See It Now—But Not Quite All 


By JACOB SAMUELSON collar jobs will “absorb™ the dis-;mating with a foyhul kind of en. 
ON SUNDAY, June 9th placed workers, what will happen ergy. “See It Now” had Nevin 


ee Pr 
i ; ‘Bean, Ford ; he visited. 
at precisely 5 P. M., Automa- _ to this generation of workers? ce engineer who visiie 


. i : Soviet automated plans, express a 
tion walked into millions of sie at ow, weep Seer | so very high opinion of the technical 

« ; . trayed the new electronic t@| compet of Soviet achi 
American living rooms, sat processing machines which promise! and the view that at vancseiermg/ ad 
right down and put his feet to mow a swath through office) of advance, the USSR would be. 
a bright electronic grin, and said: among production workers. 5 
“Well, folks, just what are you 


the USA in this field. 
going to do about me?” THE HONEST virtue of Mur-| THERE IS a great future for 
it happened by way of a 90- 


row’s program is that it fairly pre-| humanity in automation, coupled 
sented not a mana t with atomic pewer. The Boos te 
minute brilliantly conceived and poiat of view, but permitted some will not make that future, they will 
well executed “See It Now’ pro- direct and distinct expression i serve it. It is men whe will 
gram on automation by Edward R. certain of labor's demands, voiced | that future; and the more 
Murrow and his staff. Everything by the workers themselves. Prior conscious they are of their purpose, 
was there: the dramatic machines union-management negotiation be- the better. 
in action, intelligent technical com- fore automation was one, a al; Must not private ownership of 
mentary based on staff research, shorter work week was , the means of ion be abalish- 
interviews with various experts. in Still other veiced demands in- ed if ind is to be fully served 
the field, the opinions of manage- cluded retraining for new jobs; by automation? No one asked it on 
ment, an effective statement of |amd Reuther referred to the now- it Now,” but se wor'!.ed 
labor's views by Walter Reuther, ‘familiar story of his visit te an au-'2t answering it, and the unionists’ 
and the particularly i ive TV than 900 im that ma-|thing went to hell promptly there-|tomated plant, stressing that the-fears and anxieties certainly did not 
recording of actual union POlryelee-Cheydciafiee” union was not just interested injtemove tt. 
meetings of auto workers. and whether it could “cellect dues”| ‘In Murrows program, and vcry 
bakers. 

Everything was there — except 


motors as well as passenger motors. | Ford spoke and wrete praphetical- 
But today, they can run 125 motors|ly of “Machinery the New Mes- 
hour im and they have'siah came, sure enough, but every 


chine shop of 
emson. . | A boom | T . ; . 
And then there is the grim and cover up fact that automatic oo nasnd myers Sgt aye ox Gane concern Prabiors 
serious worker at the automated machinery is creating a growing! : them. {0 he readi of mankind y 
one thing, One ing ques-| Frethofer bakery in Philadelphia,|surplus of labor; once ion| *Dle to sell automobiles to them. {over ¢ wg france) 
tion was missing. It was not utter- telling his fellow-unionists: | Lelte ned sanessinn ig sur-| hat touches a sore spot; bath? = that which 
ed. Yet it is a question by no; “] was there for 14 years and plus is rapidly vomited up by the Reuther did not press too hard. sight Ae pin gre eons 
means new. The question is: does|[’m 44 years old, and as far as I| economy. Au auto unionist explains| The sensitive spot deals with the often ott lew has — gs’ 
such 2 great tech ical advance/know, 1 understand no place else|during the program: “.. . we have! ‘elation between the expansion of} ' anon: alt poral om i ig 
siguity 2 new dawn for capitalism was going to hire me. The onl 85-89 alee seth ale wark- labor's productivity om one side unde tim Mere / a “Bite 
or a deeper shadow in its parting! place I can to work is a pick\ers in Detroit now and the indus-/20d the capacity of the market te SYR.» > ae td epnig 
day? land » howl”. try’s going full speed. What hap-|*>8°"> on the ether. All of Tis oe ee ee ae 
Just because a question isn’t) ‘The president. of the Freihofer!pens when we have a let-down?”| labor's ands for shorter hours, of aw oe eee 
asked that doesn't mean it isn't bakery ia there, too, to give the| The argument that workers dis- tigher wages, guaranteed wages, ! Uc * nrg 
there. It was there all right, in that) typical em yer answer. He in- placed by automation will find jobs 204 the hike, relate to that ques-' lj peed however, take #-20- 
senso, because the general theme! tones gravely to the effect that the|in the industries created by auto-| tien. Bowen Be gern sat is he 
was that automation would work bread is softer and fresher (no nd-leantionn. sounds a little like that It may seem paradoxical, and it aia> on fear the mater: 1. 
out well in our capitalist system.|ditives?), cost is lower (when does fellow up in Maine. Whea an in- may be contrary to intention, but 1... of alt te bring us aa tind 
Practically everybody was answer-|this happen?), and while there will! quisitive tourist wanted te know, the good thing about Murrow's 46 which the hares, "ntthorse nts 2a 
ing a — en on the be some layoffs, Se are will bene® up there — living, | prowram preg cg Sh vag tart “|. want t dnow a fetebes 
program was to ask or argue. absorbed in other i tries” (auto? the Down Easter answered solema- | : | : 
* gi steel? ditch-di i ?). Sra Hy: “We take in each other's wash.”| corresponds to the real state of 4 we rhymes fer bis 
ONLY the workers, those hard-; So ran the division of labor on} Not only is automation spread-, affairs; and 2 sorry thing that is; r Ee 
ane, sere, fc ring te ang ae le ate ns eee Oe ae oe pcs cot des gig oe] eee lee 
workers— ept insis , ' 
their jobs aa skills and bivelihoodl the employers furnished | the meg oa employer is interested age i. tomation and atomic energy into: . oage 
were in danger. Over the TV/surances : chine only if its displaces more in its hands. The contradictions are’ gatas = c, or hap 
screen came face and voice of * labor costs than he pays for when’ setting. more glaring, or as some ities caik his brains upon the 
an auto worker telling of his shop: WORKERS have such incon-'he buys the machine. “Labor-sav- People like to say, “howling. | flute.” 
. Tae Gol ne time when) venient memories. Seer recall that img” machinery does not mean less; Perhaps it weuld not be so 
100 worked in there and! just before 1929, ing the hey-|jobs in one place and more in an-| rough, except that capitalism has’ 
they =; a hundred motors day of the boom and “industrial other; it means Jess jobs all around. | its competition. There is a socialist © OFldl of Laber 
an hour, and this included truck! revolution” of the 20's, Henry As for the proposition that white system,-and in the USSR it is av-) g (Continued trem Page 3) 
ae eA ene TSS SEP ae Re re | ; : Pee ee Ie Te "~| that is steadily cutting down the 
LETTER FROM LONDON masabes ut: production qrcshem, 
mes “ white output mecreases, is mere 
e « and more seen as a menace by 
the werkers, although it could be 
igeria Prepares to Lose een 


duction for the people) economy. 

| The amazing pace ef menopo- 
lization in America’s economy 
which the labor mevement is 
viewing with increasing alarm, 
is. most certainly net heading in 
the direction of a “people's econ- 
omy amd democracy. What se- 
lution does Mr. Meany offer oa 


e 
ha, 


“. -eeees.s : 
; a Os oes y 
os Bie #2 A 


. T. . »* ‘ eee os 
But independence for Nigeria's 33 & * ieee 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON - an 
Sage million people compared to Cha- 377 
WHEN the Nigeria Con-| ya’s five million, will have a greater > 2 > 
stitutional Conference started impact and more far-reaching ef- ©) 53% 
last month in London, the/fect in weakening the British co- [705 
newspapers and TV reduced : panemerdlg ind ee 


' ' | Five hundred years ago the Por- ar ae 
to the tribal chiefs in attend- |... cese moved into Nigeria. A hun- ams 


ance. |dred years later the English slave- @ <2 
Actuaily, however, for British im-' traders took over and many for- ® aS | 
perialism much is at stake in this tunes were made. In the 19th cen-' G3) @& 
conference. Nigeria is the largest tury trade became more profitable 7 ag 
of Britain's remaining colonies. Sit-| than slavery. After miiltary subju- @ 
uated on the West Coast of Africa,' gation of the people all the terri- 
it is four times the size of the Unit-' tories were brought—tegether in 
ed Kingdom and has a population 1914 as the British “colony and 
of 33 million. | protectorate” of Nigeria. 


In the center of the discussion is| The British banks and overseas: 
the question of independence even trading firms dominate the econ- 
though this was not included in the;omy. The principle firm is the 


in all regions. The Northern Ele- ; 

* ments Progressive Union (NEPU) | 
[> aa)! was allied to the NONC in the 
> North. The main political force in 
22 the North was the Northern Peo- | 
SS <i ple’s Congress (NPC) allied ‘with | 
f. the feudal wes > - > nae , 
= oo24  # # The poistion of the main political 
2) <% parties in the Federal and Region- that — r th ef 
ie : . pe | —— last year was as fol ae he po oe a a. 
ere _ problem of the people’s health 

. is growing relatively mere acute. 

ae | lhis the labor movement itself is 
pointing out. Even the very 
inadequate propesals of the 


unions are denounced as s0- 


a. 
4 7 ~~ Mee a ale 
7 “4 ”“~ < “ss 
< ~*~ _ om ne ae : v 


Soe ate 2 
Ae Os, 
Shige Soke 


In 1956 the NCNC was clearly 
emerging as the decisive political 
| force. In the Eastern Region, where) cialism. 

Dr. Nnamde Azikiwe, Prime NCNC leader Dr. Azikiwe is the) The problem of juvenile delin- 
Minister of Nigeria, lived for a | Premier, they undertook to break) quency, becoming increasingly 
while in the U.S. the financial grip of the British; menacing from year to year—re- 
1953 terms of reference, when this United Africa Co., a subsidiary of | ia ere Bank of Africa and to replace it) fecting elements of degeneration 

n. At Unilever, which controls one-third) The 1951 constitution, as @ re- Vit) the African Continental Bank,| in capitalism—is not in sight of 
total value sult of previous widespread dissat-) 4 which Azikiwe was the founder. | solution, 


United Afri-| isfaction, also provided for a cen-| There were charges of financial Such are some of the ques- 
Ilion pounds, | tral legislature composed of elect-| i regularities and conieatien raised.| tions that ate getting the atten- 
til Colonial Secretary Lennox-Byod' tion of millions of Americans to- 
Pe quickly set up a Court of Enguiry| day. ' 
(to try and weaken Azkiwe. frre-. to realize before long that their 
spective of any indescrittion. the) solution will be found oely 
main motive was to save the British; through the American road to 
However, under this 1951 con-| Bank of Africa and further divide! socialism. 
stitution the British Governor-Gen- | the political forces in Nigeria. Len oe wy: 
colonial administration, there was!eral had reserved powers and the nox Boyd failed, and Dr. Azikiwe"Federal Assembty at the expense of 
formed the . National Council of right to veto any legislation in the was seen by the people as the fight-| the Regions, and the granting of a 
fe og and the Cameroons Central Assembly, Similarly a lieu-/ er against foréign imperialisen and/democratic and secret system of . 
(NCNC) led by Dr. Azikiwe tenant governor was appointed for elections—inchiding the vete fer 


Herbert McCauley. In the years each region with the same powers. that women—in the Northern Region 


whole,” claimin And they will surely come 
vided for the North and ‘West re- 

‘ * gions. 

DURING the second world war, 


with Nigeria under @ single British 


—€ 


wr ee 


their domination. 


IT is on this background 


ce 


came the recognized leader of the 
movement for national independ- 
ence. 

The British Colonial Office coun- 
tered this with direct opposition 
and then with the ‘divide and rule’ 


strategy. Two successive constitu- 
tions were on Nigeria— 
the Richards in 1947 and the Mac- 


phersoa. 


I 


oe 4 ° 
. , 
* 
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~ 
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in 1951—both based on di-} 


: 
: & i ts 
° 


: 


puns wilh seperate legislative 


THE division of the country in- 
to three regions—North, East West 
—with a further separation of the 
Southern .Cameroons in. 1953 and 
the establishment of semi-federal 


| the Niweri mee 
De genet Sen 


has been meeting in’ of the chiefs. 

secret for several weeks. There is} The British nun 
no doubt that the British Colonial issued 2 leaflet sayi 
Office will try to prevent or delay 

the granting of national . 
ence and 
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The Face on the Screen 


By BEN LEVINE 


PLAYHOUSE 90 has not 

et wilted in the summer heat, 
havin entered June with a 
Clifford Odets tragedy, “Clash 
by Night,” in which it gave 
us, as it did previouslv in “Three 
Men on a 
Horse,” a televi- 
sion adaptation BR 2s 
of a ak that #8 
had already been E2@ 
presented on the fy “ar- 
Broadway stage 
and o nthe Hol- 
lywood — screen. 
Once again TV { 
viewers were j 
able to compare 
the products of different groups of 
directors and actors. 

The Odets play, we are told, 
featured Tallulah Bankhead on the 
stage and Marilyn Monroe on the 
s.ceen, and while it was not my 
good forutne to see either of these 
sterling actress in the part, I can 
say that they must have been bet- 
ter than perfect if they topped the 
performance of Kim Stanley on TV. 

As to how well the TV adapta- 
tion by F. M. Durkee lived up to 


the original drama, I can only sur- . 


mise that it was a skillful job of 
tailoring a three-acter to the 21- 
inch, 90-minute size, for it seem- 
ed to have the virtues, and the 
weaknesses, of the Odets plays I 
had seen in the 1930s. 
. 

THE PLOT of “Clash by Night” 
appearéd in the two plays by 
Mr. Odets that followed the spec- 


? . Poise: et. 
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CLIFFORD ODETS 


tacularly successful “Waiting for 
Lefty.” 

Both in “Awake and Sing” and 
“Paradise Lost,’ depression trage- 
dies of Bronx Jewish middle class 
life, one of the story threads con- 
cerned-a restless wife married to 
a too-restful husband, and in both 
cases the wife takes up with a 
shady but romantic character. The 
girls in both cases are rather un- 
pleasant péople, made sulky by 
xoverty and given to nagging with 
bitter Odets epigrams. 

Hennie of “Awake and Sing,” 
for example, can't resist torturing 
her good-natured foreign-born 
Sam with the revelation that he was 
not the father of her child. She 
leaves, at curtain-time with book- 
maker Moe for Havana, and this 
part of the ending left me bewild- 
ered 20 years ago and still leaves 
me wondering, for I stil! dont 
know whether this is Mr. Odets’ in- 
terpretation of what people do or 
should do when they “awake and 
sing.” | 
In “Paradise Lost,” Libby's liai- 
son with her husband’s boyhood 
friend drives the husband to suici- 
dal crime, and perhaps this part of 
the play gives the clue to the mean- 
ing of the title. 


In Milton’s poem of the same 


name, Adam, smug in his male sta- 
tus (He for God only, she for God 
in him), goes #o the devil when 
Eve leads the way. 

Paradise Lost in both cases 
points to a Paradise Regained, but 
Milton's concluding words, thou 
more sober than Odets,’ breat 
greater conviction. 


1 © the Odets hero as the cur- 
“The wield is beautiful. No fruit 


tree wears a lock and key. Men 
will sing at their work, men will 
love.” 

Writes Milton as Adam and Eve 
leave the Garden of Eden: 

“Some natural tears they drop- 
ped, but wiped them soon; The 
World was all ere them. ..- 


“CLASH BY NIGHT” on Play- 
house 90 takes this sub-plot of 
Odets’ earlier plays and makes of 
it the sole theme. It is the story of 
Mae Wilenski (Kim Stanley on TV) 
tied to a plodding and poverty- 
stricken Polish-born husband. Mae, 
like her predecessors, Hennie of 
“Awake and Sing” and Libby of 
“Paradise Lost,”. whines over her 
lost chances and pines for a baby- 
less and diaperless nightclub heav- 
en. Her attempt to run off with a 
male fellow-moaner ends in mutr- 
der and tragedy. 

I was, I must confess, left cold 
by the story, for the naked facts 
add up to little more than a news- 
paper report. The heroine is so 
much the creature of cruel circum- 
stances as to leave little room for 
hope or struggle. 

Yet as I watched the TV screen 
I felt at times deeply moved, The 
reason did not lie on the senti- 
mental lines of Mr. Odets but in 
the marvelously human acting of 
Kim Stanley. 

* 

KIM STANLEY, more than any 

other performer | can think of at 


Bnet has opened brilliant possi- 


yilities for television art that take 
advantage of the very limitations 
of this medium. The 21-inch 
screen does not permit of vast sce- 
nic effects, but it does allow for 
the subtleties and shadings of con- 
centrated portrait paintings. The 
spotlight studies of the faces on 
the Nightbeat interview show how 
fascinating can be the adventures 
in this realm. 

Alfred Hitchcock in his early 
film mystery thrillers won his fame 
through his ability to use closeups 
of countenances that escaped the 
sameness of the usual deadening 
Hollywood technique. It is unfor- 
tunate that the recent Hitchcock 
Sunday night episodes have lost 
the masters touch in this imagina- 
tive field and tend to rely more on 
the gimmick of the trick ending. 

But Kim Stanley brings us back 
to the closeup, to which she has 
added new emotional depths. 

In a _ heartbreaking breakfast 
scene littered by dirty disHes and 
drying diapers, Miss Stanley bursts 
into tears that come as the climax 
of a song of sorrow. 

It is difficult, normally, to see an 
adult person actually crying, even 
on the stage, without a feeling of 
embarrassment or even resentment. 
Nor did the lines in “Clash by 
Night” help much, for they made 
us more sympathetic to the deceiv- 
ed and bewildered husband than 
to the discontented wife. But Miss 
Stanley's magic, created by an ac- 
cumulation of careful details, car- 
ried us along with her lament. 

* 


AS I MARVELED at the art 
with which Miss Stanley made even 
a tawdry tale come awake and 
sing, I went over in my mind my 
previous experiences with Miss 
Stanley's ow and I won- 
dered whether I had not given too 
much credit to the playwright and 
not enough to the actress. 

One of my most delightful eve- 
nings in the theatre was the time 
Harry Raymond took me along to 
“Bus Stop.” I enjoyed the staging, 
the relaxed American atmosphere 
of a midwestern lunchroom, the 
snow and ice background, the 
vite Sere the cr ‘baby ofessor, 
the rded sheriff and the naive 


\ cowboys, but most of all, and giv- 


ing comic significance to a genially 
aimless canvas, was the blend of 
innocence and sophistication that 
—_ Stanley put into her showgirl 
role. ) 
Tho Marilyn Monroe, in the 
same role on the screen, was ex- 
cellent in many ways, some of the 
more subtle shadings were missing. 
I also saw Miss Stanley in two 
other 
TV 


they were both by Horton : 


By ART 


ELLA REEVE BLOOR 


A lot of folks are coming to 
Walt Whitman's cemetery in 
Camden, N. J. next Sunday 
July 7, to honor one of the 
grandest women in American 
Labor history. Thats our own 
Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, who took 
wy in dozens of Labor battles in 

er 59 years. 

Mother Bloor was loved in 48 
States. And folks from far and 
near will see her monument unveil- 


ed. The monument is a big block 
of red granite that will endure for 


A LONG DAY IN A SHORT 
LIFE. By Albert Maltz. In- 
ternational Publishers. $3.75. 


By ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


“A Long Day in a Short Life” 
is a wise and moving book. Like 
the best of the recent war novels 
to which it is in many ways com- 
parable, it succeeds in doing two 
very difficult things. 

It both creates for us the living 
image of a number of separate 
individuals, and also gives us a 
remarkable intimate comprehen- 
sion of the overwhelming institution 
that, for the time being, arbitrarily 
determines their very thoughts and 
hopes and fears as well ‘as their 
physical lives. 

The institution is a Federal pen- 
Foote. Here too I was amazed at 
how much the playwright accomp- 
lished in dramatic intensity with 
such slender stories, one of which 
told of a jilting, and another of a 
young girl's woes in her ee 
fo a scoundrel, but here too, while 
the playwright had undoubted abil- 
ity, and wrote truthfully, the slice 


-of life he offered would have seem- 


ed thin indeed in the hands of an 
average actress. 
L is the playwright, there- 


| fore, who is given Miss Stanley as 


his in eter, and 


lucky also is 


the art of television in having Miss 


ages. But the monument is not the 
main thing. For folks are coming 
most of all to talk of the woman 
they loved so well. 

To know Mother was to love 
her. She was like ‘Gene Debs in 
that way. And one can understand 
why Walt used to sit beside little 
Ella on the Delaware River ferry. 
The Old Gray Poet and his little 
Camden friend often took that fer- 
ry ride together more than -80 
years ago. 

Mother once told me that she 
joined the Socialist movement. be- 


not bear to see them suffer. She 
saw no end to suffering while the 
many toiled to fatten few. So 
she joined the Socialists as a young 
woman before this Century began. 
And she bécame a Communist in — 


the wer 1919 beginning. 
d * 


I MET her that year in the of- 
fices of The Workers Defense Un- 
ion in the Rand School Building 
on West 15 St., New York City, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn was Na- 
tional Secretary andchief organizer, 
And Mother Bloor was field or- 
ganizer. And they were’ rescuing 
hundreds of progressive workers 
from the witchhunters together. 


That ge a a intense class 
stru . Mass strikes were sw 
ing a nd. Many pickets wana 
ing murdered. Several hundred 
Negroes were being lynched or shot 
down in “race riots,” Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer and young J. Edgar 
Hoover were rounding up progres- 
sive workers wholesale. And Moth- 
er was traveling from city to city, 
organizing defense committees, 
and visiting political prisoners. 

Mother knew how to relax with 
friends, however. She was an ex-% 
cellent story-teller too. And I was 
lucky enough to get some exciting 
tales of her life from her before 
she put them in her book—“We 
Are Many.” 3 


MOTHER was not born in pov- 
erty like Elizabeth. But she threw 
herself into the Labor struggle at 
an early age. And she and her chil- 
dren suffered the privations that 
went with the fight. ~ 


She faced plenty of danger as 
well. She was arrested many times 
and threatened with death more 
than once. And I think of the stor 
that old Pat Cuch of Pittsburgh 
tells. of Mother's courage at the 
funeral of a worker in Ambridge, 
Pa. 


That was in October, 1933, in 
the depth of the Hoover depres- 
sion. Mother was then 71. And 
several thousand steel. workers 
were striking against wage cuts in 
this company town’ on the Ohio 
River. 

This was the biggest steel strike 
in several years. It was led by the 
left wing Steel & Metal Workers 
Industrial Union, the forerunner of 
the CIO’s United Steel Workers, 
And company gunmen were shoot- 
ing up the town. 

One worker—Adam Pietrazeski, 
a Communist Party membér—was 


cause she loved people. She could 


re ee ee 


A ‘Wise and Moving’ Book 


itentiary rather than a destroyer 
or an army base in Hawaii or a 
platoon post on a Pacific atoll, and 
society rather than the war looms 
in the background, but this makes 
less difference than one might sup- 
pose. 

For the twenty-odd men on 
whom our attention is focused are 
almost as varied in character, in- 
tellect- and education, and rather 
more varied in age and race, than 
those in most army groups; and 
accident rather than morality is, 
on the whole, equally responsible 
for the position in which we find 
them. 

The novel succeeds immediate- 
ly in creating a three-dimensional 


world in which, we ourselves, 
no less than its characters, can— 
and must-live for the duration. 
It is a world strange to most of 
us, but it does not need our fac- 
tual knowledge of Albert Maltz’s 
nine months in jail (he refused to 
answer the questions of the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee to assure us of its authenticity. 

Nor do we find less authentic 
his understanding of the fourth- 
dimensional -or non-dimensional 
rivate_ world within each of the 
our central figures upon whom he 


, rather 
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murdered, and many others were 


wounded. And the town was fielled 
with gunmen, with tommy guns 
and riot guns under their arms, 
on the day of the funeral. And 
sie barricaded the incoming roads 
with fire engines and trucks and 
carloads of deputies with tommy 
guns to keep union sympathizers 
out. 


* 

BUT Mother couldn't be kept 
out. Nor Pat Cush, the national 
president of the union. And they 
slipped in past the gunmen’s iron 
curtain in ‘disguise. 

Mother's acting was perfect. She 
played the part of a plodding old 

andmother as she toddled past 
the swaggering gunmen. And she 
wasnt recognized until a singing 
service at the cemetary began. 
Then she felt a hard dig in her 
side. And a tall, grim fellow was 
- poking a sawed-off shotgun into 

er waist. 

But the gun didn't stop Mother, 
though she thought each minute 
might be her last. She began 
speaking before the body was low- 
ered in. And she told the people 
at the grave that a new day was 
coming for the steel workers. And 
the union and the Communist Par- 
ty was honoring hte martyred hero 
and protesting the foul killing. 


Pat spoke after her and did not 
know until later how Mother’s life 
had been threatened. 


“I did not want to alarm the 

comrades,” Mother told Pat later. 

* 

_ A HAPPIER day came when 
Mother celebrated her birthday in 
Ambridge three years later. The 
CIO drive was winning then. The 
gunmen had vanished. And Com- 
munist Party spokesmen and union 
representatives addressed a picnic, 
where a birthday cake was given 
Mother. 

The present talk of a “people's 
capitalism” would never have fool- 
ed Mother. She had seen the utter 
ruthlessness of the trust magnates 
too often for that. And Mother oft- 
en told of the murder of 73 chil- 
dren by the copper barons in the 
‘big Calument district strike in Mi- 
chigan in 1913. 

Mother was an eye witness ‘to 
that ghastly tragedy. The miners 
were striking under the banner of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union. And Mother was helping to 
entertain their children at a Christ- 
mas Eve celebration. 

The place was in the Italian hall, 


ALBERT MALTZ 


are ordinarily furnished. They are, 
however, no less real for the depri- 
vation, and in many cases we dis- 
cern clearly enough the marks 
made on the walls by objects left 
behind in the world outside prison 
bars. | 

* 


FLOYD VARNEY, a 30-year-old 
“hotel cook and fancy baker,” 


whose short life forms part of 
the book’s title, is the first to seize 
our attention. From the moment 
we meet him we share the mount- 
ing agony of his terror and hope. 
To tell what finally happens to him 
would be most unfair to the read- 
er and author, for in addition to 
its more durable interest Maltz’s 
book here offers a plot as ates 
ing as that of a weil designed de- 
tective story. 

_ Jn fact, the suspense much out- 
does that of most detective stories 
-gince, in addition to our greater 
concern with Floyd's fate, we are 


THE PLACE: Harleigh Cemetary on Haddon Ave. and Cres- 


cent -Boulevard, Camden, N.]. 


THE TIME: 2 P.M. 


New York visitors will follow U. S. 
Crescent Ave. in-Camden, When they reach Haddon Ave., they will 


turn right to cemetary. 


Philadelphians will cross Delaware River Bridge to the Circle, 
where Crescent Boulevard is, and turn South to Haddon. 

ALL friends are invited. Specia] invitations have already been 
sent_to those who contributed to the\monument by Rose Baron of 
153 East 18 St., Secretary-Treasurer ok. the Mother Bloor Memorial 


Committee. 


There will be speakers and provisions for picnickers. 
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up a long and narrow afid unven- 
tilated stairway. And a little Fin- 
nish girl of 13 was playing the pia- 
no when a company thug entered 
and yelled “Fire!” 
* 
THERE wasn't any fire. But 
most of the kids did what the gun- 
man wanted them to do. They rush- 


ed down the narrow unventilated 
stairway—and found the street door 
barred from the outside. And the 
little ones, in panic, piled on top 
of each other, trying to force the 
door. 

Meanwhile the brave little Fin- 
nish girl went on playing. And 
Mother kept many children from 
running to their death. But 73 
dead bodies were piled on top of 
each other when miners broke 
down the door and came in. 


And. Mother was close to an- 
other mass murder the next. year 
when 11 little children and two 
mothers were burned to death in 
the tent colony of the striking coal 
miners at Ludlow, Colorado. The 
children were murdered by Rock- 
efeller gunmen, who set fire to their 
tents. And Mother Bloor—who was 
helping to direct strike relief— 
toured Colorado—rallying the peo- 
ple to help the strikers—while the 
men got arms to defend themselves, 

* 

MOTHER didn’t seek easy spots. 
She went right into the center of 
the hottest part of the class strug- 
gle. And one could tell many more 
exciting tales, from ‘her rich life 
of 89 years. But space is running 


130, which runs along 
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out. And I'll talk a little of her 
skill as a speaker. 

Mother was an old-fashioned 
agitator and educator of the “Gene 
Debs kind. No manuscript was ever 
before her, though she was an ex- 
cellent writer. She had thought out 
what she had to say in > ative 
and adapted it to the mood and 
understanding of the folks before 
her. And she knew—as her friend 
Elizabeth Curley Flynn knows— 
how to win hostile audiences to her 
side. 

Now Mother is gone. But the 
movement she fought for lives on 
in every continent of the world. It 
had only handfuls of people when 
she was born in 1862. Now nearly 
one billion people are living under 
the flags of Socialism. The need 
for Socialism is being felt by mil- 
lions more in the caiptalist lands, 
And the people will be emancipat- 
ed from the greedy monopoly aa 
ons in America too. 

* 

AND cold wars and hot wars 
will cease. And I'll close with a 
few lines from Walt Whitman. 
They come from his poem, “The 
Magic Trumpeter,” which Ella 
Reeve Bloor loved best— 

“Wary suffering gone—The rank 
eatth purged—nothing but joy 

left! 

The ocean filled with joy—the at- 
mosphere all joy! 

Joy! Joy! in freedom, worship, 
love! Joy in the ecstacy of life! 

Enough to merely be! Enough to 
breathe! 

Joy! Joy! all over Joy!” 


eee 


from Floyd's still temporary un- 
finished story, to consider the lives 
and problems of two other men. 

The first of these is Huey Wil- 
son, a 19-year-old Negro student 
who was waylaid and: beaten up 
by a _ after his participation 
in a school integration picket line. 
The second is McPeak, a middle 
aged “Georgia cracker”—more re- 
cently a Ford worker in Detroit~ 
who had jumped into the unequal 
f zht to protect young Wilson. 


costly trial and probable jail sen- 
tence, or an immediate return to 
his home in Detroit, leaving Wil- 
son without a witness to face per- 
jured charges of “assault with con- 
cealed weapons.” ? 
Again our anxiety to know 
“what happens next?” and’ our 
more mature curiosity as to “Why?” 
~—what makes this Southerner tick 
so unconventionally—are both sat- 
isfied in convincing detail. > 
Johnny Lauter, the fourth of the 
characters whose unsettled fate en- 


dividual. _ rf ied, hs aM 
For the things that. make -him 
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desert sun still rages 


rotten buses of the contractors 
the pickers from the flaming fields— 
the silent ones of‘California— 
are tall Negroes without a friend in Congress— 
Gaunt Okies and Texans without a home or even underweai-- 
Mexicans brooding on beans and the dark. lonely, Jesus— 
Overalled Indians far from the mothering Tribes— 


All, all the silent ones— 
All the orphans of the west 


Who must sell their souls for 75 cents an hour 
And pick the corporation fruit and vegetables— 
Mother do not forget your lost children— 

They have slaved in hell since five this morning— 


It was 110 degrees out there— 


Steadily they picked the bright oranges of hell— 
The beets carrots early asparagus and green lettuce— 


And they are weary Mother— 


They never stopped for a song or story or a word of love— 
The soul of man withers under this corporation sun— 


And now they return— 


Caked with the daily sweat and grief— 
Blue-jeaned and stiff-legged with stoop labor— 
See how they drop heavy from the old buses 


Night the liberator is near— 
They ll wash up— 


j 


Then go hunting for their lost humanity— 
Desperate theyll hunt in the whorehouses saloons and m 


theatres— 
But it’s late Mother— 


Nothing can help their great hunger— 
Nothing but the Resurrection of Man— 


Nothing but the Resurrection— 
oO — 


There’'ve been reports lately 


that San Francisco is having some 
sort of poetry renaissance, Its a 
big, big word—renaissance — and 
shouldn’t be tossed about lightly. 
The school of poetry is too young 


to have crystallized, or to have any ° 


national effect. Those expert mor- 
ticians, the college professors, still 
have plenty of time until the au- 
topsy. 

Meanwhile, it is a movement of 
youth, rash, brash and meiancholy, 


most important to us are his ex- 
change of deadpan repartee with 
Eddie Quinn, another experienced 
prisoner ‘and convict tier man, his 
bits of humorous practical advice 
to newcomers, his veral appili- 
cation of the code Bs games “prison 
manners” (on which Cedric Bel- 
frage and other political prisoners 
have all, in the factual accounts ol 
prison life, unanimously remarked), 
and above all, his artful, infinitely 
varied stratagems in the war 
against the prisoners common en- 
emy, lime. , 
* 

MALTZ’§ account of this last 
unending struggle, which wins so 
self-destructive a victory even 
when most successful, makes su- 
perfuous any more explicit com- 
ment on the social and human 
waste of the very best jail system. 
It brings to mind the bitter epi- 
gram, “Killing time isnt murder; 
it's slow suicide.” And, clearly, 
that is no less true whem as here, 
any fair verdict would have to ac- 
cept the paradoxical conclusion 
of Hamlet's Second Gravedigger, 
“Suicide in self-defense.” 

Even more intensely absorbing 
and, often, illuminating, than the 
over-all picture of prison life is 
that substantial portion of it which 
centers in Tier Four. This is re- 
served for the Negro inmates, of 
whom we come to know seven with 
some intimacy. Both in their own 
conversation and in their contacts 
with the white prisoners whose 
mess they serve we find salty 
wit and experienced understand- 


ing which is as convincing as i 
is lively and dramatic. aes 
heme of the 4 


book is not, as its jacket says, “the ~ 8" 


Yet the. central t 


against race bias as it un- 


in a single day i 


rr 


folds 


_, funeral parlor 
poetry recitals! 


filled with an Elizabethan exuber- . 
ance of words, deeply troubled, ex- 
perimental and extreme — non re- 
spectful and non-respectable— 

It can't be judged quantitatively. 
It's only possession is that mysteri- 
ous quality which is the one test 
of a true renaissance— 

It is alive— 

° 

Kenneth Rexroth and Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti seem to be leaders in 
this uprising. 

Rexroth is a man of letters sure 
lo leave some mark on his time. 
He combines a genuine scholar- 
ship with as genuine creative tal- 
ent. Also he has a strong social 
conscience, is vaguely and poetical- 
ly anarchistic in his political for- 
mulations. Most of these poeis 
share the beautiful large vague- 
ness. Mayakovsky in 1914 was 
at this stage. Yet he grew, and 
they will, too. 

Rexroth’s poetry contains a rich, 
deep humanity. It isn’t at all the 
educaied faddist patternizing and 
posing of some moderns but closer 
to the simple statement of indig- 
nation and. love like Paul Eluard. 

Ferlinghetti is a_ satirist and 
painter. He is an enemy of all 
that destroys man’s joy of living. 

* 


ALLEN GINSBERG ‘is the most 
publicized poet of the group just 
now. His pamphlet of poetry, 
“Howl,” was seized by the customs 
and now by a San Francisco police 
captain. The charge is obscenity. 
This is a strange charge to be made 
against the most-heartbroken lam- 
entation over the epoch that I 
have ever read. The young poet 
has been living in a real hell, the 
modern city hell of H-bomb anxie- 
ties, and dope, perversion, Bo- 
hemia, Trotzkyism, aloneness, the 
alienation of man from his own 
humanity. 

It’s another sign of life in this 
renaissance that it is being harried 
by the cops. This is a great com- 
inadd that hasn’t been paid to an 
American poet since Walt Whit- 
man was fired from his job for the 
same “obscenity.” 


alive. 

They ar _ ices 
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On Noy. 30, 1953 the So- 
viet Union proposes a resolution 
in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations recommending 
the reduction of armed forces 
by one third on the: part of the 
great powers within the year, 
and the calling of an internation- 
al conference for the reduction 
of armaments within a year, 


Great Britain and France pro- 
pose freezing of manpewer at 
1953 levels. with a timetable for 
progressive. reduction te be 
planned, 


* 

September 30, Soviet Union 
calls for a disarmament treaty 
en the. basis of the French aad 
British proposals fer reduction 
in manpower and armaments, 
with the specification that the 
_ two stages of disarmament be 
limited to six months or one 
year each. 


July 24, the Seviet Unioa pro- 
posed a disarmament plana m- 
cluding: United States, Soviet 
Union, and People’s Chima te cut 
armed forces to one or one and a 
half million men. Great Britain 
and France te 650,000; other na- 
tions to level of 150,000 and 
200.000. 


v. 
did you know? 
Pierre Curie was probably 
the first to demonstrate the 
harmful effects of radium, ac- 
cording to “Nuclear Explo- 
sions,” published by the Indian 
government last June ($1, avail- 
able at the Indian legation for 
the UN), 
iets. 


March 19 to May 4, in UN 
Disarmament Commission, Soviet 
Union répeats proposal for re- 
duction of armed forces made 
at 1955 Geneva Conference, with 
program to go into effect by end 
of 1958. 

An 


United States counters with 


plan to reduce U.S. and USSR - 


Creat Britain and France to 
forces to two and a half million; 
“750,000; and perhaps a limit of 
500,000 for r states. 

— Z 


‘gien. That when one half 


Proposals for Disarm 
= 1953 


Nuclear Arms 


The Soviet Union proposed 
that the Security Council take 


immediate steps to prepare and 
implement an international 


agreement which weuld insure 
the establishment of strict in- 
ternational contre! over and pro- 
hibition of weapons of mass de- 
struction. is 


No U.S.-British proposals. 


During May-June in meetings 
of UN Disarmament Commus- 
sien, Seviet Uniea rensws pre- 
for an outright, uncontro!l- 

ban on — weapons. 


On June 11, Great Britain and 
France propese that all states 
renounce use of nuclear weapens 
except as defense against )a ~ 
reductions: are- completed, nu- 
clear weapons be banned. Whea 


ail reductions are complete and 


and nuclear weapons banned, ex- 
isting stecks of nuclear mater- 
ials be converted for peaceful 


purposes. ‘ 


Sept. 30, Soviet representa- 
tives belere UN General Assem- 
bly abandon long-standing de- 
mand for ban en nuclear wea- 
pons as a preliminary te disarm- 
ament negotiation. 


Soviet Union proposes to Gen- 
eva Conference that all atomic 
materials henceforth be used for 


peaceful purposes. That four 
great powers pledge te ban use 
ef nuclear weapons and to dis- 
continue nuclear tests. 
i 

Sept. 19, Bulganin in a letter 
to Eisenhower proposes ——_ 
of military infermation among 
states and on both nuclear and 
conventional arms. Proposes set- 
ting a date for prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons. 


March 1, 1956, President Eis- 
enhower announces. U.S. is read 
to coeperate in an effort to halt 
accumulation of nuclear weapons 
if USSR would a “open 
skies” plan. U.S. would be pre- 
ss to join other nations to 

ivert future production of nu- 
clear material from military to 
acetul uses. Proposes world 
e on nuclear weapons stock- 
pile at current level. 
* 


July 16, Soviet Union an- 


May 14, Soviets announce plan. 


' to cut armed forces by May I, 
1957 by 1,200,000 men in addi- 


tion to the 640,000 men demo- _. and Gre 
bilized in 1955. No mention made ment 


of total strength. U.S. c 
timate this to mean 


USSR, and sie apke China. 
May 11, British Prime Minis- 


a great. 
summit. 


1954 


June 11, Great Britain and 
France propose freezing of mil 
itary manpower 
tures at the 1953 
duction and 
rious kinds 
trols could be ow oped. 


1955 


tary expenditures by the great 
powers. The financial resources 
thus made available te be used 
for assistance to the underde- 
veloped nations ef the world. 

* 

July 21, the Soviet Union pro- 
poses reduction ef conventional 
arms and armed forces to 75 

t, with the complete pro- 
ibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, and their destruction to 
be completed in the course of re- 
ducing armaments the remain- 


ing 25 percent. 


1956 


Nov. 17, the Soviet Union in 
a major policy statement suggests 
a two year disarmament program 
ll ge powers, for 1 and 
1958, including a reduction of 
manpower levels and‘ miiltary 
expenditures as iously pro- 
posed, and liquidation of all mil- 
itary bases on territory of other 
States. 


| international control 
ter Winston Churchill suggests ‘over the observance of the pro- 
wer conference “at the hibition. 


* 
No U.S.-British proposals, 


a 
Pe 
J 
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June 29, 1953 the United 
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Editorial, March 31, 1957 


“. + + Why don’t we cali the Soviet bluff? Why don’t we 


Mescow and the world: We are 


May 1955, Soviet Uni 
fer an international 
with ji 


f 
United States at Ceneva Con- 


ference proposes that Soviet Un- 
ion and U.S. exchange a com- 
plete blueprint of miiltary es- 
tablishments. That each provide 
mutual facilities for aerial pho- 


October 1955, United States 
reiterates. inspection 
and outlines a plan for “unre- 


Soviet Union reiterates that no 
inspection or control is needed 
after agreement to ban testing of 


atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
” 


inspection system is 
found satisfactory to Soviet Un- 
ion. 


stricted but monitored” serial 
reconnaissance. | 

1955, Bulganin (So- 
viet Union) declares “if princi 
we have no objections” to 
enhower plan for i ion and 
exchange of military blue prints. 

* 


Oct. 11, President Eisenhower 
offers to accept Soviet plan for 
ground-inspection teams at key 
military concentration points if 
Seviet Union a plarf for ex- 
changing military blueprints and 


aerial reconnaissance rights. 


Jan. 23, Bulganin te President 
Eisenhower proposes a 20-year 
treaty of friendship with Unit- 
ed States. Pro declined by 
President — Jan. 28. 


Oct. 30, Soviet Union govera- 
declaration announces rea- 


A ‘Face in the Crowd’ Looks 
Inside Another TV Great 


By JACK GREENSTEIN 


INTERVIEWER: Tonight, “Nightseat” goes after the 
story of a movie that has been called—by some— a candi- 
date for this year’s Academy Award and—by others—mere- 


ly the latest in a series of Holly- 

wood way a that gleefully ex- 

= e clay feet of popular 
ols. 


The film is “A Face in the 
Crowd,” . released by Warner 
Brothers and produced by Elia- 
Kazan, who also directed from 
the screenplay by Budd Schul- 
berg. It stars Andy Griffith and 
Patricia Neal. And to help us get 
at the story is the “Face” of the 
title, the hero—or villain—of the 
film, Lonesome Rhodes. Mr. 
Rhodes, welcome to “Nightseat.” 


LONESOME RHODES: Why, 
yon can call me Lonesome. 

['m just a country boy. Haw, 
haw, haw. 

INTERVIEWER: You put 
your whole self into that laugh, 
don't you? 

LR: I put my whole self into 
everythin I do. 

INT: Yes, well, Lonesome, 
“A Face in the Crowd” tells the 
story—your story—of a shrewd 
drifter who is put on a radio pro- 
gram in Arkansas and rockets to 
the highest ratings on coast-to- 
coast TV, wielding tremendous 
power. He even starts promoting 
a Senator for the Presidency, 
with prospects of a cabinet post 
for himself, until he is exposed 
by the girl who found him and 
guided his meteroic rise. Now. 
Lonesome, there has been some 
talk that this story was baséd on 
a certain redheaded entertainer 
who is no longer the great at- 
traction he once was. How much 
truth is there-to that? 

LR: Well, Budd Schulberg— 
- he worte the original short story 

“Your Arkansas Traveler” and the 

script for the movie so he should 

know—he said that Lonesome 

Rhodes wasn't any one guy, he 

was'a...a... whatchmacall- 

it— 

INT: A composite? 

LR: Compost heap is more 
like. Haw, haw, haw. 

INT: Yes, I know Mr. Schul- 
berg made that statement in a 
recent article, but there are cer- 
tain things about Lonesome 
Rhodes that remind the viewer 
of this other TV personality. Just 
for an example: Loneome 
Rhodes becomes a tremendous 
power in America and he be- 
comes very friendly with a retir- 
ed general (his sponsor, but 
that’s just a detail, who gets him 
to plug ihs particular ideology 
and Senatorial aspirant for the 
White House. This other enter- 
tainer spends a great deal of time 
with a general, too, (active—not 
retired, and can usually be ex- 
pected to transmit his friend’s 
ideology over the airwaves. In 
fact, the ideology of the film’s 
general and the ideology of the 
true-life general sound very 
much alike. Let me quote you a 
line from the film. The general 


is speaking to Lonesome Rhodes: 


“. .. my study of history has con- 
vinced me that im every strong 
and healthy society from the 
Egyptians to our own, the mass 
had to be guided with a stron 

hand by the responsible elite. 

One other quote, if I may. The 
White House speaking Senator is 
speaking on TV: “I'd say that 
people today are obsessed. . . I 

hipped 


. 


’ Ms ee. 
A FACE IN THE CROWD 
story and screen play by Budd 
Schulberg; directed and pro- 
duced by Elia Kazan for New- 
town Productions; a Warner 
Brothers presentation. At the 
Globe, 
Lonesome Rhodes 
Andy Griffith 
Marcia Jeffries ____ Patricia Neal 
Joey Kiely_._Anthony Franciosa 
Mel Miller__._._Walter Matthau 
Betty Lou Fleckum . Lee Remick 
Col. Hollister.__..Percy Waram 
Beanie — Rod Brasfield 


facey 
First Mrs. Rhodes. Kay Medford 
Jim Collier__ Alexander Kirkland 
_ Senator Fuller__Marshal Nielan 
~ Sheriff Hosmer_.___Big Jeff Bess 
Abe Steiner Henry Sharp 
_ eF 


Crowd” aio a realistic insight 
into the forces behind the mass 
influence wielded by today’s TV 
figures. Lonesome Rhodes is a 
menace not just because he’s a 
heel — though he is that, in 
spades—but he is shown as a 
tool in the hands of the very rich 
who use him as the sugar-coat- 
ing for extreme ote re- 
actionary propaganda. Of course, 
the film would have us believe 
that he rose to tremendous fame 
and influence by sheer personal 
magnetism; that he did so de- 
spite the advertising agencies 
and-network executives. You and 
I.know that a Lonesome is not 
only the tool of these people, 
but is created by them. And yet, 
while it covers up this aspect of 
the making of a demagogue, the 
film does provide a powerful in- 
dictment of the groups in our 
country who try to use television 
to sell not only patent medicines 
and cigarettes but to sell our 
country out to the big-money 
boys. It even gets specific as to 
whom it’s indicting. Another 
quote. The general, talking ap- 
provingly of demagogic capsule 
slogans that have been effective, 


a change. The mess in Washing- 
ton. More bang for a buck.” You 
know whose slogans those were, 
and so do the millions who will 


see the film. Lonesome, in the | 


same scene, recalls approvingly 
how Dick Nixon’s dog helped 
win the ‘52 elections. There are 
lots of specifics in the film, in- 
cluding the role of Life, Look and 
the Journal-American in building 
up the demagogue at the behest 
of the big money behind him. 
LR: Haw, haw, haw. 

INT: I see our time is running 


: ing | 
Out. Just one more question, ((1 out six million) and language is 


p x 
Both Mr. Kazan and Mr. 


Schulberg, in their prefaces to the | 


published screenplay, pride them- 
selves on the film’s fearlessness— 
as well they may. Could you tell 
us. then, why the final version 
of “A Face in the Crowd” elim- 
inated a scene in which Lone- 
some reports that the general 
wants him - to Formosa to 
interview “an bunk buddy of 
the General's . . . the head man 
over there. . .?” 

LR: I guess you'll have to-ask 
Mr. Kazan and Mr. Schulberg. 

INT: Thank you, Lonesome 
Rhodes. “A Face in the Crowd” 
is another one of the many indi- 
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Ceylon Is Host: 
Peace Council 
Meets in June 


By JOHN GRITTEN 
COLOMBO, Ceylon 
FOR the first time since its 


‘World Council of Peace is 
holding one of its peony 
outside of Europe. This week, 


of habitual smoking included 
nerve relief of tension; pleasur- 
able sensation in the throat and 
respiratory ‘organs; agreeable 
taste and smell; sociability. Now 


| continue.) 


: 
: 
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By BETH MEYER 
(Second of Two Articles) 
THERE seems to be no par- 
ticular correlation between 
the number of cigarets sinoked 
and the degree of addiction to 


nicotine. Where nicotine addiction 
is a major factor, a cigarette con-| 


taining no nicotine was considered 
better than no cigarette at all. In 
this series of tests a strain of to-) 
bacco was used which is normally, 
very low in nicotine, made up into, 
two batches of cigarettes. One lot 
had considerably less nicotine; than | 
is normal in American cigarettes, | 
and the other more than the 
amount found in popular brand! 
cigarettes. 

The habitual smokers who took 
part in the experiment first smoked | 
two cartons of the cigarettes with| 


formation eight years ago, the nicotine added, then four cartons’ 
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Addiction? 


for pathologic saniiition is psycho- 
analysis, for unless the hologi 
cal problem is clarified, "sdtahina 


smoking 
remains a compulsion, but they are 
concerned only with those cases 
where the smoking is truly exces- 
sive (2 to 3 packs of cigarettes or 
115-20 ci per day) or compul- 
sive, not with such smoking 
as, say, 10-15 cigarettes daily. 
The most important factor in at- 
tempting to break the smoking 
habit is, of course, the smoker. Un- 
less he is honestly determined to 
stop smoking, all efforts will be 
wasted. 
It is ible to give up the 
smoking habit by simply stoppin 
~— but this, as every smoker well 
knows, is difficult. Others recom- 
mend cutting down gradually un- 
til the habit has been broken com- 
letely. However, it should be 
rne in mind that for an addicted 
smoker the first effect of giving 


up cigarettes is bound to be un- 
lsadeat: 


. The withdrawal period may be 
marked by craving, discomfort, 
restlessness, irritation, anxiety and 
tension—in short, the first few 
days may be wretched. There mzy 
even be illness, which may become 
worse as time goes on, and there 
may be sérious interference with 


‘mental effort and concentration. 


* 
THERE have been medications 


‘of low nicotine cigarettes, followed|to help people through the first, 


by two cartons of those with added | 
nicotine. The taste and aroma of 
all the cigarettes was the same. 


bad stages of breaking the smok- 
ing habit. The truly heavy smoker 
feels the need of help, and with- 


450 peace delegates from all over! Six of the subjects did not miss thejout such aid, many find it almost 
the world have been sweating it nicotine, six expressed a mild in-|impossible to endure the withdraw- 
‘out under a tropical sun in Co- itial dissatisfaction, three felt aal period. However, after the first 


lombo, Ceylon. 

| It is no coincidence that it is one 
ivear since the general election in 
‘Ceylon, which resulted in the de- 


feat of the long-entrenched United |" 


definite temporary lack of satisfac-|few days, whether or not he ab- 


‘National Party (UNP)—Conserva-' 


‘tive, and for the maintenance of 


British imperialist domination—and 
the formation of a new anti-im- 
'perialist. government under Prime 
| Minister Bandanarike. 


| Today, Ceylon with 


tion, and nine experienced a de-| 
finite and prolonged lack of sat-' 
isfaction with low nicotine cigar-| 
es. 
It is interesting that the heaviest’ 
smoker among the subjects, who 
had smoked three packs a day for 
many years, made the switch to} 
low-nicotine-content cigarettes with | 
no complaints. It was noted, how- 


stains is entirely up to him, and he 
must realize this fact. 

A medicament designed to help 
break the habit should provide 
some sort of substitute for the to- 
bacco, supply something as a sub- 
stitute abeaakes for the mouth, and 
may even contain some sort of se- 
dation to help one through the 
restless, difficult — Most prod- 


ever, that he did increase his daily ucts on the market have been so 


its non-' consum 
aggressive Buddhist traditions, is ette< w 


| 


: 


— from 60 to 75 ci 


ar- 
ile smoking those with a 


able to effect a non-aggressive, Jow nicotine content. 


“third force” policy. 
| (Mr. Bandanaraike is fulfillin 


itary pacts. 

* 
NEGOTIATIONS have already 
taken 
hand 
harbor of Trincomalee, and the 
RAF to abandon the base at Katu- 
inayake within three years. 


rule has left other problems. 
The principal controversy today 
is: “What is to be the official lan- 
guage of Ceylon?” 
In Ceylon the majority race 


Sinhalese (pronounced Singalese). 
Mainly in the North, however 


mils. 

They are a different race with a 
language which, though a mi- 
nority in the island, is that of some 
“ million people in Southern In- 


Hitherto, English has been the 


official language, although spoken 
by about 6 percent of the whole 


population. 


bench. : 


his! 


lace for the Royal Navy to 
back the beautiful natural and more to get the same 


But nearly 200 years of British 


keeps the Communist Party of Cey- 
lon from sitting on the government 


} 


: 


' 
' 


dose to obtain the same effect. In/wretchedness that mark t 


| 
| 


’ 


‘and the unconscious 


are about one million Ceylon Te 


| 


a | 
A SMOKER who is addicted | 


: 


velops tolerance quickly and there- 
fore needs a constantly increasing 


other words, he has to smoke more 


leas- 
ure. While there is strong par 
of nicotine addiction, it is relative- 
ly mild and should not be com- 
pared to addiction to morphine 
and other drugs. 

The problem of compulsive 
smoking, or blem smoking, 
which is probably the most gener- 
al type of smoking, has been the 
subject of many experiments. Act- 
ually, it is a dual problam. There 
is the pharmacodynamic problem, 
svchological 

roblem. As is typical for all ad- 
dictions, both these factors must 
be combined for true addiction. 
Many scientists feel that the cure 


bad-tasting that they have not 
sprung into wide use. 

A medication designed to h-'p 
break the smoking habit should be 
something that is put in the moeuin, 


election pledges—to rid the sland needs a minimum dose of nicptine'so that it may substitute for put- 


cites the : “Ti ' M | 
hese examples: “Time for ‘of foreign military bases and refuse to remain comfortable. But it must ting the cigarette in the mouth. 


to-be involved in any blocs or mili-|be remembered that an addict de- 


Further, it should act to combat 
the craving, restlessness, irritation, 
anxiety, tension and myers 
¢ ini- 
tial withdrawal period, and final- 
ly, it should be pleasant, or at 
least not ane to take. 
BUT LET’S FACE IT — there's 
no guaranteed cure for the smok- 
ing habit. The only sure way to 
stop smoking is simply TO STOP 
SMOKING. Nothing Neos nobody 
but yourself can make you quit. 
What need is a handy, “do-it- 
maelt” Gian kit, and the will 
to eliminate at least one expend- 
able hazard of modern living. 
I, for one, fully intend to quit 
—~just as soon as I finish the two 
cartons (birthday presents) that 


are sitting on my desk as I write 
this. 


Tl 


formed a united front with the 
Communist Party. 

Government policy at the mo- 
ment is to make Sinhalese alone the 
state language throughout 
country. 

The Opposition consists of the 

vacillates on the 
language question, and which is 
anyhow discredited. 


Trotzkyist Nava (new) Sama Samaj 


the . 


parts‘ of the country, along with 


manist Party stands 
the mait national 


There is also a Right Wing r 


rty. 
Federalist Party, which is the party" °e 


ofthe Tamil. 
These parties advocate a pol 
of “parity —that is, complete eq 
ity of both Sinhalese and Tamil 
throughout the island. 
If applied to this coun 
could mean that Welsh 


the pitch... 


BIG NEWS FROM STRANGE TERRITORIES ... 


-. PROFESSIONAL sports found itself in strange set- 
tings last week and the return home promises far-reaching 


repercussions. 


The big news in baseball and boxing didn’t come from 
the diamond or the squared circle, but from the staid 
chambers of a congressional hearing and the dignified at- 


mosphere of a federal court. 


Baseball went into its second 
week of anti-trust hearings con- 
ducted by the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee, and the IBC fight 
poly received. a — blow 
to the chin when Federal Judge 
Sylvester J. Ryan ordered it to 
cease operations. 

is 


DURING THE first week of 
congressional hearings to decide 
whether baseball should be plac- 
ed under anti-trust jurisdiction, 
an assortment of witnesses speke 
for the owners—predicting chaos 
and disaster if the ‘spert’ was ever 
put under anti-trust law. 


At the opening of the hearings, 
baseball commissioner Ford 
Frick, represented the Big Brass 
very well. He shed copious tears 
at the plight of ‘tiny’ baseball 
moguls. In relation to such luc- 
rative businesses as department 
store ownerships, baseball is a 
small time operation, compara- 
ble to the corner candy store, 
Frick moaned. 

If baseball was put under the 
Trust law, confusion and de- 
s@ijction would follow, he added. 
If“as much as a hair of baseball 
practice is disturbed, Frick pre- 
dcited, catastrophe will reign. 

Subcommittee members asked 
the Commissioner what he 
thought about the much dis- 
cussed reserve clause. Hardly 
was the question uttered when 
Frick rose in fright to declare 
that this particular provision, 
—as is—is the only thing pro- 
tecting the game from “chads 
and disaster.” No laws are need- 
ed to protect baseball, Frick as- 
serted. Fan sentiment has, and 
will continue to shield the ‘sport’ 
_ from deleterious practices. 

Many scribes describe “Czar 
Frick as the mouthpiece of the 
owners. His testimony before the 
hearing went a long ways to- 
wards confirming this estimate. 

* 


FRICK was preceded and fol- 
lowed on the stand by many 
other spokesmen—including a few 
congressmen—repeating the same 
opinions like record needles 
stuck in the groove. 

e 


LAST WEEK, it took the 
players themselves and their rep- 
resentatives to pierce through the 
thick fog created by Frick and 
others, and add some sense to 
the deliberations. The major 
league. player representatives— 
Eddie Yost of the Boston Red 
Sox, Jerry Coleman of the Yan- 
‘kees, Stan Musial of the Cardi- 
nals and Robin Roberts of the 
Phillies—differed in their testi- 
mony. But it was Bob Feller, 
former fireballing ace of the 
Cleveland Indians. and current 

t of the Player’s Associa- 


“Certainly baseball is @ busi- 

ness,” — eae “What's 
w : i 

Mier calling baseball a 

_ “] think baseball would be bet- 

ter under the anti-trust law, with 


, than it would | 
baseball a free , 


hand,” he, added. 
Declaring that his aim was to 
ect all players. in their rela- 
tions with the club moguls, Fel- 
ler. supported a bill introduced 
in Congress by Rep. Patrick Hil- 
lings (Rep.-Calif.) which would 
put a five-year limit on baseball's 
controversial reserve, or “peon- 
age” clause. Most of Feller's 
yt se had testified 
against changing present reserve 
practices, — which through con- 
tract terms and various other 
stratagems can enslave a player 
to one club for 10 years. 

The former Indian pitcher who 
retired from active play this year, 
said the outstanding star “a fel- 
low with a geod arm” doesn't 


‘need the protection so much as 


the “journeyman player,” the man 
who never reaches stardom but 
plays baseball as a career. 

Urging a five-year reserve lim- 
it, Feller informed the subcom- 
mittee that the average tenure 
of an active major league player 
is 4%4 years. He supported Hill- 
ings bill which would place a 
three-year limit on reserve status, 
with an added 2-year option if 
the player is given a 15 percent 
boost in salary. However, Feller 
held that the 15 percent boost 
was “grossly inadequate.” 

e 


FELLER labeled the present 
drafting of young players “un- 
fair”, and suggested that there 
be a “free draft” for minor league 
players after three years of serv- 
ice. 

Among other changes suggest- 
ed by Feller, were: 

© lifting restrictions on such 
off-season player activities as 
winter baseball, barnstorming 
tours and taking part in other 
sports. 

© joosening the tight restric- 
tion on icanahiats moves. 

® “iron bound” provisions to 
assure continuation of the Play- 
er Pension Plan after 1961. 

® correction of the “pathetic 
bargaining procedures.” 

During his testimony before 
the subcommittee last Tuesday, 
Feller also criticized the owners 
for claiming credit for the note- 
worthy Player Pension Plan. The 
plan had been wrested from the 
owners only after a “bitter strug- 
gle,” Feller informed the hear- 


ing. 
° 


ON THE Monda 


Feller’s testimony, 


preceding 


he congres- 


sidnal hearing received first-hand 
evidence on the “brutal” treat- | 


ment by owners. James V. 
Prendergast, ex-pro baseball 
itcher and surprise witness be- 
ore the subeommittee, told the 
hearing how the reserve clause 
had been used as a “weapon” to 
suspend him from baseball. After 
many years of trouble with base- 
ball management following his 
minor league entry in 1934, he 
was finally railroaded out of the 
game in 1951, Prendergast tes- 


He said in 1951 he was asked 
to take a big pay cut after his 
ei post-war ae record 
at Syracuse tapered off. When 
he refused, he 
from organized 
even prevented from pitching in 
the Cuban Winter League. 


- 
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The IBC Decision 


EARLIER this year, Judge 
Sylvester R: J. Ryan, handed 
down his findings on the monop- 
oly proceedings introduced by 
the Federal Government against 
the James Norris-Arthur Wirtz 
boxing combine. The jurist 
found the charge valid, announce- 
ing that his final decision would 
be handed down after more 
court arguments. The findings, 
in themselves, staggered 
Norris-Wirtz fistic monopoly. 

Judge Ryans final decision, de- 
livered last Monday completes 
the knockout. 

Norris and Wirtz, through the 
IBC corporation gained com- 
plete control over the boxing 
racket. By getting exclusive con- 
tracts with world champions and 
top contenders, by controlling 
the giant fight arenas, gainin 
TV programming rights, cal 
through various other methods— 
the Norris-Wirtz operation be- 
came the all-devouring octopus— 

—Until Judge Ryan started 
hacking off the tentacles this past 
week. 

Last Mondays decision order- 
ed Norris and Wirtz to dissolve 
the Chicago and New York IBC’s 
permanently (effective this com- 
ing Monday); ordered them to 
dispose permanently of their 
controlling stock in the Garden 
and Chicago Stadium -corpora- 
tions; and gave the court perm- 
anent jurisdiction over the de- 
fendants and any of their title- 
promoting activities. 

At the beginning of the com- 
ing week, the federal judge will 
give his “final judgment’ con- 
taming the machinery’ to carry 
out dissolution of the IBC. Nor- 
ris, president of the Garden Cor- 
poration and of the Chicago Sta- 
dium Corporation, and Wirtz, a 
director in organizations, 
were ordered to di of their 
$2,000,000 worth of stock in the 
Carden Corp. and resign as offi- 
cers and directors, They must 
resign by July 30, but have seven 
years in which to dispose of their 
shares through a  trusteeship. 
During that period of stock-dis- 
posal, they will receive dividends 
on their shares but will have no 
stock-voting privileges—not even 
by proxies. 


brought upon the plat- 

and had chin wack rs 
hand and had kissed — 

and Sophocles, embracing and 


weeping. . . é 


In 1781, Lord Cornwallis and 
8,000 British troops were locked 
in at Yorktown with Cape Hen- 
ry to the south and’ Cape Charles 
to the north, all and a them 
American troops, French marines 
and French vessels. The Lord 
was outnumbered two to one, 
hemmed. in by 36 French ships- 
of-the-line, and subjected to con- 
tinual ny page and’ - 
— rrages. Jornwaillis 
could see nothing but surrender, 
and he did surrender, with all 
his men, on October 19, 1781. 


Lord Cornwallis pleaded ill- 
ness and had a- subordinate de- 
liver his sword. When the latter 
handed the Earl’s.sword to the 
rebel commander, Washington 
refused it and directed that it 
be given to his subordinate, the 
New Englander, General. Lin- 
coln, who a year before had sur- 
rendered Charleston to the Bri- 
tish. 

The British troops, arrayed in 
fresh, sparkling scarlet uniforms, 
marched out to stack their arms 
between rows of nattily-dressed, 
blue-uniformed French soldiers, 
and still unkempt, shabbily-at- 
tired, variously uniformed Amer- 
ican Continental and _ militia 
troops — bedraggled, and victor- 
ious. 

The British troops ostenta- 
tiously avoided the taces of the 
rebels, looking only upon the 
French, to whom — as from one 
legal and regal power to an- 
other — surrender, while terribly 
painful was, at any rate, think- 
able.. Yet the music from the 
British band ‘hinted that. this 
surrender was something new, 
was not the time-honored cere- 
mony of one monarch’s hirelings 
having bested another, but was 
rather the triumph of revolution- 
ary republicans. The band was 
playing: “The World Turned 
Upside Down.” 

The tears and cheers when 
Voltaire met Franklin reflected 
the hopes of the Age of Enlight- 
enment that it might yet come 
into its own. The United States 
of America, born in revolution, 
was the national embodiment of 
that international aspiration. 

For the likes of Lord Cornwal- 
lis that His Majesty's troops 
Should have been beaten by re- 


———— 
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subversive i 


But for generations, to the 
oppressed and exploited, the 
American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American: Re- 
volution have served as inspira- 
tion. and guide; sacred have 
they been and are to all man- 
kind. 

This is something, at any 
rate, of the meaning of our - 
American Revolution — and we 
have come to the end of our 
allotted space, but the end of 
the story no man yet sees. 


BOEING’S BOY 
SPURNS COURT 


WASHINGTON.—One of the 
most bitter denouncers of the 
Supreme Court's civil liberties 
decisions on June 17 was Sen. 
Henry Jackson, the Boeing 
Aircraft Co’s missile-minded sen- 
from Washington. 

Jackson told’ the Senate that 
the court’s decisions marked a 
“truly black Monday for the 
American people.” 

Two days after the court's de- 
cisions he denounced the Com- 
munists to the Senate in terms 
that have not been heard since 
the late Senator McCarthy was 
riding high. 

He said that the “depredations 
and the, treason” of Communists 
in the U.S. have been “well es- 
tablished and documented be- 
yond the slightest question.” 
No court has even received. any 
evidence to that effect. 


VACATION NEWS 

Lester Rodney, sports editor 
and feature writer of The Work- 
er, is on a combined vacation 
and leave of absence for two 
months. Roosevelt Ward: Jr., 
sports editor of the Daily Work- 
er, is partly pinch-hitting for 
Rodney this week and next 
week, Rodney will, during his 
absence, contribute occasional 
features to The Worker. 
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CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending June 24, 1957 


State 
Connecticut 
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Indiana 
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French Zionist Leader R 


REPORTS from Paris indicate 


that anti-Soviet circles are in a 
full-blown dither as a result of 
the report given by Andre Blumel, 
president of the Zionist Federation 
of France, on his recent visit to 
the Soviet Union. 


Blumel, a Socialist, was an aide 
of the late Leon Blum when he was 
premier of France before the war. 
At a press conference Blumel said 
he had been surprised at the broad 
internal freedom he found in the 
Soviet Union. 


He said he encountered no fear 
among the Soviet Jews he met:| 
He cted the fact that the rabbi 
of iKev told ‘bim that he often 
sees the Israeli ambassador and 
converses with him in Hebrew. 


“In general,” Blumel said, “much 
has changed in the Soviet Union 
in the direction of the broadening 
of freedom and of the local guar- 
atees of the rights of citizens. | 


sor Omenchenko. 


answers were later corroborated 


embassies as wel! as by American 
acquaintances. | 

The two Soviet leaders said 
anti-Semitism” on the part of the 
government. 


posts as government ministers and 


professors, wrters, journalists, etc. 


the two Soviet leaders said. “In 
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Moves for Right-to-Work Law 


(Continued from Page 1) | From all indications, next year’s 


schemed to get even struggle may well revolve on more 
stronger anti-labor weapons. The’ territory than newly-proposed anti- 
“constitutional crisis” is explained} labor legislation. The House sub- 
in the Chamber's sattement as “the 
spectacle of Dave Beck, Jr., throw- 
ing himself under the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment when he 
iS oes ey Senate investigators to! plans to hold hearings in various 
give his father's name. |parts of the country through the 

The Chamber has also felt: iti}summer. This means. if the re- 
necessary to meet the much-publi-|actionaries in Congress have it their 
cized statement of Walter Reu-| way, that there won't be minimum 
ther recently that “Beck got into| wage expansion this: session. And 
trouble not because he acted like| this was the year when passage 
a labor leader but ‘because he prac-| was practically taken for granted 
ticed the ethics of business.” by labor. Even the Eisenhower 

“The Becks are a product of| administration says it wants such 
union bossism,” says the Chamber(a bill. 
indignantly, ignoring entirely that} If minimum wage is not ex- 
the hundreds of pages of Senate|tended, the loss to labor should 
Committee exposures of Beck &|be charged mainly to the racket 
Co. relate almost entirely to the| exposures. The same holds for 
Becks’ business operations with) other labor-endorsed measures that 
union funds and disregard of even| are still collecting dust. The ex- 
such democracy as is provided in!planation is the same for the in- 
the Teamsters’ constitution. creased resistance to organizing 

* by labor. 

THE CHAMBER did, however, 
score one point which the leaders 
of jJabor have not answered eftec- 
tively. The business body says 
that the Becks and their kind “sat 
at the highest union councils and 
their alleged depredations went un- 
heeded by their colleagues. No 
other union leader raised a voice 
against them until the whole sorry 
mess was exposed to the public 
by a congressional committee.” 

“In this sense,” continues the 
Chamber, the issue becomes “un- 


testimony on the bills providing for 
expansion of coverage under the 
minimum wage, announced its 


* 


that is building up, will surely dom- 
inate. attention at the next AFL- 
CIO convention in Miami, next 
Dec. 5. It is becoming evident 


ice Hutcheson of the Carpenters 
and James Cross of the Bakers, are 
the best allies the union-busters 
could have in the labor move- 
ment, 


bridled, monopolistic union power|from the inside and give its ene- 


mies the best weapon to arouse 
public antipathy to the unions. 


That is why the most serious 


vs. the Nation and for that reason 
proposes its two-point program. 
a 


THE NATIONAL Association 
of Manufacturers has already in- 
dicated a similar program. The 
strugggle is hardly like to subside 
with he adjournment of Congress 
even if no new legislation is en- 
acted this session. The -anti- 
unionists are still building up 
steam, with 1958, the year of bar- 

aining for the shorter workweek, 
likely to see the strugyle joined 
both in the economic and legisla- 


cleansing and _ unification be 
achived in quick order so that 
labor will be fully able to meet 
the developing attack. In that re- 
spect, last weeks agreement 
reached in New York for a merger 
of the AFL and CIO state bodies 
is an important positive step and 
will set an example to the other 
big industrial states that are stll 
deadlocked on unity negotiations. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


New Sub ~~~ 
Renewal  ..-. 


COMBINATION 


WORKER RATES 
1 Year ...... $3.500 
6 months ..... 2,000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
1 year ~~....$12.000 
6 months ..... 7.000 
3 months .... 4.000 


6 months ...- 
3 months ..... 4.750 
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BLUMEL about a lengthy dis- 
cussion he had with two leading 
Soviet figures, I. Mitin and Profes- 
The former is 
a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist 
Party and also of the Academy of 
Sciences. Blumel said they replied 
frankly to all his questions. Their 


b 
friends in the Israeli and French 


“there is not the slightest sign of 


“Epecially large is the number 
of Jews among scientific workers,’ 


comparison with 100,000 Russian! only Jews but other peoples as 
scientific workers and 21,000 Uk- well. 


| sel of the 


The corruptive influences within | 
the labor movement paralyze _§it) 


thinkers in labors tanks view it 
as essential that both a democratic! 


i 
_% 
; 


scientists. 


are actually more scientists among 


among more than 40,000,000 Uk- 
rainians. R 


by the government nold first place 
in proportion to their numbers. 
They said the i ion “Jewish 
nationality” on Soviet passports 


‘ 


contrary, a,recognition of Jewish 


They cited a long/descent.. All other nationalities are 5“V 
list of Jews who occupied leading! similarly designated. 


The two Soviet leaders, accord- 


vice-minsters, generals, deputies,|ing to Blumel, did not try to cover|™> 


up the tragedy of 1948-52 and the 
liquidation of Jewish cultural in- 
stitutions and leaders. They said 


Bill of Rights 


rainians, there are 24,000 Jewish 
Is that anti-Semitism?” 
Blumel pointed out that there 


the 3,000,000 Soviet Jews than 


On the question of present-day 


cited Jewish theatre troupes and 
said that workers in Yiddish are 
on the way.” When the two said 


books in Yiddish, they would be 


THE TWO Soviet leaders also g*anted, Blumel expressed the con- 
told Blumel that Jews decorated! Viction that a large number of 


‘Soviet Jews do want these things 
‘and should get them. 
| 7 


that if Jews wished schools or 


/ 


ple. 
cultural activity, the two leaders 


MOSCOW. — Two. concerts of 
Jewish folk-songs held here recent- 
ly aroused great interest. The first 
took place in one of. the leadin 


halls of the Soviet Union, the Hal 
of Columns in the House of the 
Trade Unions. 


The hall was jam-packed with 
Soviet citizens, predominantly 


Jewish. They enthusiastically ap- 


BLUMEL related at the press Plauded Rosalia Colubova, who 


him it was the Soviet regime that 


by Hitlerism. 


«tion 


Sa as saying, 

+ . %? 
| aneepe the Soviet regime. 
Hover, Blumel said 


| (Continued from Page 5) 


cision, the court the following 
week vacated the contempt olf 
‘Congress conviction of lawyer 
Harry Sacher, ex-unionist Abram 


blatt, and likewise sent them back | 
to the lower courts for reconsid- 
eration. 

The Watkins decision, it is) 
widely felt, will mean reversal of | 
contempt convictions of playwright 
‘Arthur Miller, Otto Nathan, the) 
executor of Albert Ejinstein’s will, | 
‘and newspapermen William Price, 
Robert Shelton, Seymour Peck and 
Alden Whitman. | 

* | 
| ALREADY, witnesses before the 
Senate Internal Security Commit-| 
‘tee and the House un-American’ 
Activities Committee are resisting! 
political inquiries on the basis of 


the Watkins decision. | 

Is it any wonder that Robert 
Morris, the ambitious young coun- 
| Senate sub-committee 
‘moaned before the American Le- 
| gion last Tuesday that, “It’s going 
‘to be very difficult now for the 


THE NEW Big Business attack) .ommittee to carry on its work”? | 
| 


3. Sweezy case. The court here 
reversed the conviction of Paul 
socialist economist and 


| Sweezy, 


that men like Dave Beck, Maur-|/©cturers for contempt of a New, —— 


Hampshire investigating commit-| 
tee. Sweezy refused to answer) 
questions about a lecture he had 
delivered at the University of New 
Hampshire and about the Pro-' 
gressive Party “A that state. 


WROTE Chief Justice Ear! 
Warren in these forthright words: 


“Merely to summon a. witness 
‘and compel him, against his will, 
to disclose the nature of his past 
expressions and associations is & 
‘measure of governmental. interfer- 
ence in these matters. These are 
rights which are safeguarded by 
the Bill of Rights and the Four 
teenth Amendment.” 

Speaking of minority parties, 
Warren made these significant 
statements: 

“Exercise of these basic free- 
doms in America has traditionally’ 


: 


- 
: 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Soviet proposal to ban H-bomb 
testing is a powerful propaganda 
instrument. 

He ‘made. it equally clear that he 


committee that has been hearing| Flaxer and teacher Lloyd Baren- has no stonyach for any ban. 


last week {at a meeting of the 
nited American Mechanics in 
Knoxville, |Tennessee. 

The “cijrrent Soviet disarma- 
ament propbsal ... (which)... 
calls for the suspension of fur- 
ther test eaplosions of nuclear 
weapons under a system of non- 
itoring by the United Nai\ions” 
will * undoubtedly be welcom- 
ed” by~the people of the world, 
he said. “Because of the grow- 
ing fear throughout the world 
that the air we breathe may be- 
come poisonously contaminated 
if atomic tests.are allowed to go 
unchecked. . . some people will 
hail” the Soviet proposal “as 
the forerunner .of peace.” 

Meany warned his audience 
“not (to) be carried away by 
the prospect (of peace) merely 
on the basis of the Soviet pro- 
posal.” - 

Meany urged his Knoxville 
audienee that cessation of the 
tests was not enough. He call- 
ed for a “worldwide cessation 


Meany om his confession 


was not discriminatory, but on the conferences that many Jews told 540g 


about 20 folk songs. 
L. Levin read from the works 


ed them from physical annihi-| of leading Yiddish writers, Sholem 
| “I lived Aleichem, Peretz Markigsh and Leib 
‘through 11 progroms under czar-) Kvitko. 

” he quoted the rabbi of Odes- 

“but not a single one! outdoors in the theatre of the 


The ‘second concert was--held 


‘Gorki Park of Culture and Rest. 


he had| Miss Golumbova again sanf Jewish 
that terrible chapter affected not learned from various sources that|folk-songs to a large audience. The 
anti-Semitic sentiment still exists actor L. A. Lemin read stories and 
among sections of the Soviet peo-' poetry by noted Yiddish writers. 


Union Chiefs Join H-Ban Drive 


of production of atomic weapons 
and fissionable material for 


military purposes under a pro- 
gram of strict international in- 
spection.” 

But even the banning of “all 
atomic weapons is “no guar- 
antee.of peace,” he hastened to 
add, “Actually, it might have 
the opposite effect and precipi- 
tate war.” 


This thought brought him 
back almost immediately to the 
need for retaining the H-bomb. 
“The greatest deterrent to war 
in our time is the superior atom- 
ic-bomb strength held by. the 
United States,” he declared. The 
outlawing of atomic weapons 
would give the Soviet Union an 
advantage in “conventional wea- 


poe and in the size of armed 
orces. 


“It would be folly for our 
country to sidetrack the ques- 
tion of disarmament on the limit- 
ed basis of ending bomb tests 
or even on the basis of outlaw- 
ing certain selected weapons.” 
He then called for “real assur- 
ances that disarmament will be 
general’—and this rejected sup- 
port for the ban on the H-bomb 
testing. 


= | 
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oe 


48% Michigan Resort 


Owners Anti-Semitic 

SOUTH HAVEN, Mich. — The! 
annual B'nai B'rith state conven-| 
tion held here recently heard a re- 


port that 48 percent of the Michi- 
gan resort owners polled in a 


survey indicated they would not 
accept Jewish people as guests. 

Of all the states which have been | 
banning discriminatory advertis- 
ing, Michigan has the worst rec- 
ord it ws reported, for continuing 
to use such ads. ~’’ 


with them the power that these un- | 
scrupulous demagogues drew from 
the myth of a “Communist peril.” 

They are mounting an attack) 
on the court and will seek to un- 


|dermine the decisions and flout 


the popular will for democracy, 
represented: by these court rulings. | 
For the Eastlands and Jenners,' 
fronting for those whom Walter| 


ies.| Lippman calls the “sober and con-) 


servative men (who) have sup-| 
ported or connived at McCarthy-| 
ism” (N.Y. Herald-Tribune, 6-25- 
57), cannot live with these rulings. 


Pee. & 
heax 


IKE CHANGES 
HIS MIND 


' er nuclear weapons .. . 


TS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOW- 
ER on the H-bomb: 

Oct. 6, 1956: “Tests of large 
weapons by any nation may be 
detected when they eccur.” 

Oct. 23, 1956: “There is ra- 
dioactive fallout, including 
Strontium 90, from the testing 
of all nuclear weapons, of what- 
ever size. . . Such falleut cannot 
be avoided—as has been implied 
—by limiting tests to the small- 
the 
idea that we can't ‘stop sending 
this pers gp material into the 
air y concentrating upon 
small fission weapens—is based 
upon apparent unawareness of 
the facts.” 

June 5, 1957: Our tests in re- 
eent years, the last couple of 
years, have been largely of the 
—in the defensive type of arma- 
ment to defend against attack 
from the air and, particularly, 
to make bombs cleaner so there 
isn't so much fallout. 

We have reduced the-fallout 
from bombs by nine-tenths, 
that our tests of the smafle 


_ weapons have been in that di- 


rection, to see how clean we can 
make them. 

to question, | 

his m we will 
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Everyone's Talking 
About A-Tests 

MINNEAPOLIS. 
Dear Editor: 

There is no real organized 
campaign as yet by any organi- 
zation against the A-bomb test- 
ings here nor have organizations 
taken any action. It is mainly in- 
dividuals. There is no doubt that 
‘thousands of letters are being 
gent to the President and Sena- 
tors on this issue. And everyone 


is talking about the matter in 
the shops, offices, schools, etc. 


Comments over “Open Mike,” 
a radio program, are mainly 
against the testings. Many peo- 
e are raising the question, 
How can’ the government start 
new tests in Nevada in the face 
of the facts of so many scientists 
yinting out the dangers from 
rain A 90,” and the feeling of 
ople is that “the government is 
fying these scientists and the 
will of the people with the new 
tests.” 
A few unions have taken up 
the matter but other than discus- 
sing it, they have taken no other 


action.—M. 
* 


Some Points for 


The Critics 
Dear Editor: 

The reviewer of Peyton Place 
in the Worker mi the ball, 
in my opinion. I think it brings 
up pertinent points in left-wing 
literary criticism of today. 

First, if we are to consider 
today’s best sellers, it is not 
enough for a socialist-minded re- 
viewer to treat Peyton Place or 
ainy other current book as though 
it stood alone in time aud place. 

We should, it seems .to me. re- 
late the current books to Amer- 
ican literature. The Grapes of 
Wrath sold more than a million 
copies in 1939. It Can't Hap- 
pen Here by Sinclair Lewis was 
a best seller in 1936. 

In their times, Dreiser and 
AR Twain were wildly popu- 
ar. 

So, it seems to me, we should 
ask ourselves, why is it that the 
books today give our people, if 
not stones instead of bread, then 
an inferior grade of cracker in- 
stead of vitamin-enriched made- 
on-the-farm bread, or protein- 
filled dark rye? 

* 


B. G.’s review of Peyton Place 
criticizes the “peeping-tom view 
of sex... and its repeated use 
of lurid or sordid details .. .” 
it goes on to snort at the scene 
where the girl murders her rap- 
ist stepfather and buries the 
body in the sheep pen. She be- 
comes the town heroine when 
the good folksy old country 
doctor comes forward to admit 
that he performed an abortion 
on the girl to prevent her from 
bearing the child of this evil 
wnion. 

- Well. Now two things about 
the attitudes expressed in this 
review worry me. We are al- 
ways deploring the sex and vio- 
lence in so much of contempor- 
ary writing. 

a it as such. The Bi- 
ble, for instance, is also full of 
sex and violence. Look at Jeze- 
bel and her encounters with the 
hosts of the Lord. And Shakes- 
a abe Lady Macbeth was no 

dy, and Venus and Adonis had 
their frolics. Obviously, then, i 
is not the subject matter of Pey- 


ditor 


ane that’s the problem. It’s the 
talent, point of view, skill and 
insight of the great or good 
aon a that’s lacking in the lit- 
erary daubs of today. 

And I often get the feeling 
that some of the reviewers who 
thunder against sex are as much 
influenced by puritanism and 
Philistinism as they are by lit- 
erary standards. I often wonder 
what they'd think of The De- 
cameron of Boccaccio, or Bal- 
zacs novels if they read them 
with no names attached to them. 

* 


THEN there's another bit: of 
finger-shaking disapproval in B. 
G’s review of Peyton Place that 
worries me. The reviewer asks, 
Whatmakes a novel a best-seller, 
and goes on to say, “. . . adver- 
tise the book as a shocker that 
blows the lid off the sex lives of 
people who might well be your 
neighbors. . .” 

Now, for better or for worse, 
and whether we approve of it or 
not, it’s true that about all you 
need to get an audience for a 
book is to tout it as/forbidden. 
Part of the reason for this is that 
in a capitalist state, the forbid- 
den books are so often the books 
which reveal some truth about 
life. 

In connection with this, Ill 
always remember a high school 
English teacher I had, back in 
the midwest. She was in trouble 
with the school authorities, this 
Miss Smith, for her unorthodox 
teaching methods, and some of 
the ‘books her students read. 

One day she stood up in front 
of our class and announced that 
she had not the slightest inten- 
tion of corrupting either our sex- 
ual or political morals. She felt 
it only her duty, she said, to tell 
us which books we should not 
read. In fact, she wrote them on 
the blackboard, separated into 
“classics” and “contemporary.” 

What a list. Voltaire was there 
and Rabelais, and Fielding and 
Theodore Dreiser. 

‘On the contemporary list, when 
she got to The Grapes of Wrath, 
she looked over her shoulder and 
said, “It might be all right for 
some of the boys to read this, 
but not the girls.” 

Well. We girls read Steinbeck 
even faster than the boys. You 
never saw such a literary class. 
Our local librarian never had 
such a run. on Voltaire. Miss 
Smith knew that once we'd been 
introduced to the great writing 
of the world, we'd never be fool- 
ed by nor satisfied with the sec- 
ond rate and = shoddy. 
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stockings, Philistines and what 
have you, whether they inveigh 
against “sin” from right or 
center, dry up and blow away 
with the world’s dust. | 

If I had Aladdin's Lamp in 
my hand at this moment, I'd put 
a Miss Smith in every high 
school in the land. Peyton Place 
and Mickey Spillane wouldn't 
have a prayer. 

(Oh, and by the way—it was 
by the Miss Smith technique 
that I first came to read the Dai- 
ly Worker. That was forbidden 
too, and I had a suspicion there 
was some truth there, that I 
wasn’t hearing. A friend of mine 
and I bought it and read it at 
her house. Suddenly she looked 
up and whis , Duck the Dai- 


ly Worker—here comes Dad!) 
—B.A.S, 


* 
Soviets Can Ban 
A-Bomb First 
CONNECTICUT 
Dear Editor: 
It was with great - interest 
that I read the Magil and Cov- 
sins statements (on how to help 


‘ % 


A Postal 


Cc 


When the 
For Shoes, 


What ie hap to the na- 
tion’s har soorkers? 


postal 
And what will happen to them if 
legislation to drastically reduce 
postal propriations goes 
through? That is a reaming 

concern, not only to 7 
Ccaieade of thousands who de- 
liver our mail, but to the country 


MRS. SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago I inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I had received from @ post- 
al worker discussing the difficulties 
he and his family were ha in 
maintaining a minimum 


ban the A-Bomb—Ed.) True, as 
Mr. Magil, writes; Mr. Cousins 
may have some misconceptions, 


of living on his present salary 
le 


but I also think Magil may be 
locked in some outmoded ideas. 


That is, because of a socialist | 


become 


government, people 
pure. 


From my point of view, the 


Soviet Union in its set up and 
by the effect of its past deed in 
regard to its “inner democracy” 
has the seeds of its perversion 
and reactionary —— In oth- 
er words, the contradictions are 


always with us. 

I think the Soviet Union's | 
policy in general has helped im- | 
mensely in preventing war, but | 
I do not see why, since they 
have proved themselves capable 
of self-defense and building the 
Hell Bomb, they could not just 
as well be the first to forego 
tests of this immoral weapon, | 
valid as Mr. Magil’s excuses for | 
them may be. : 

Hasn’t the point been reached | 
where someone could show a | 
little faith in themselves? .. . | 
After all, it is a small world, and | 
the welfare of one is the wel- | 
fare of all. , 


Socialism 

(Continued from Page 6) 
against the use of federal and city, 
funds for Fordham University as. 
a violation of the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. This! 
is being brought by a group of 
taxpayers living in thearea, includ- 
ing Catholics, Protestants and 
News. On this issue, the Ameri- 


cans United for Separation e 
Church and State, a non-sectarian 
religious group, are conducting a 
national campaign. 

* 


DESPITE all the public fanfare 
and hullaballoo, the Lincoln 
Square project has not yet been 
passed. There is still time to make 
it a symbol of a new approach to 
slum clearance. An aroused public 
opinion can make the city adopt 
it as a principle that more housing 
must be erected than is torn down, 
and it must be housing at a price 
the people can afford. Low-rent 
housing for Lincola Square has 
been by the Urban 
League and other groups. 
Protestant Council New Yort' 
recently called on city and federal 
officials to scale down rentals for’ 
ag? cog li 

nly such_a policy can brin 
an end to thehousing shortage oa | 
to.slum conditions. This must be 


the future significance of Lincoln); 


Square. 


, 
did you know? 
During the debate on the H- 
bomb test ban in the Presidential 


he 


: in Honolulu 
that more 


Clerk’s Wifes 


Ask 


What Can | Do? 


Can anyone keep from 
when you do not have 
money to feed and clothe your 


family properly? 
* 


ONE OF THE things which 
impresses me very much about this 
housewife’s letter is her report on 
the great amount of home work 
which is part of a postal clerk's 
job. I have heard this many times 
from postal employees who must 
put in- endless hours of unpaid 
overtime at home working on post- 
al schemes. I think it is a point 
well made. 


As one of those, Mr. Speaker, 


\ 


who has gone on record in favor 


of the postal pay increase now: 


under consideration. I feel it 
would be helpful to those Mem-/ 
bers of the House who may not! 
have made up their minds on this 
soon to read this letter, as 
follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1957 
John B. Sullivan, | 
Members of Congress, Third) 

Missouri, House Office 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congresswoman: I am a) 
hausewife, the wife of a postal 
employee and mother of two 
children. My husband’s- salary .is, 
$4,410 per year. The actual take- 
home pay is $145.54 every 2 
weeks. is is what we have to 
live. on. The only items that are; 
taken out of my husband's pay 
are taxes, retirement and life in-| 
surance on himself. There is no: 
possible way to save any for a rainy 
day, in fact, we have to do with-| 
out things that we really need. 

I was on a strict budget a few 
years back, but the price of every- 
thing has increased so much that 
it is impossible for me to be on 
any type of budget, as I do not 
have enough money fo go around. 
I buy just the items we need to 
exist and if there are a few pen- 
nies left over, they go for items 
like ice cream and soda for the 
children. 


Mrs. 
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from nagging when you do 
have enough money to feed aod 
clothe your family P 
also know this is not my husband's 
fault, but the fault of the Govern- 
ment, that = Se aye I am writ- 
ing you a ing you can get 
something done about it. I am 
sure all of you in Congress are 
somewhat familiar with these prob- 
lems. I have seen the B.L.S. fig- 
ures and almost anytime you hear 
the news or read a newspaper 
you see or hear that the cost 
living has reached an alltime high. 
FT capes gpa reryn) ond va 
all I have to do is go to buy f 
or any other article that is a ne- 
cessity to life to find out the in- 
tormation. .~ 
I have relatives and friends whe 
are working in outside industry 
and in some cases they are making 
three times as much as my hus- 
ae a the ones without a 
trade any sort are keepin 
% the cost of living sity 
am not trying to keep up with 
the Joneses. All I am asking is 
for my husband to be paid a sala- 
ry that will provide my family . 
with a decent living. 
* 


Aredia nig hap i ike § 
that anyone can be a posta a 
that it is no trade of any sort. I 
this is true, then why does my 


husband have to study so much on 


his own time to keep up with hig 
work? All of the clerks [ 
know have to do same thing. 


They just with 
teen 2 


Pa. Legislators 


By JAMES DOLSEN — 
PHILADELPHIA — Wiretapp- 
ing in any form or for any pur- 
has been banned in this state 
y a bill passed im the closing days 
of the state legislature ended 


Violations may be penalized up to 
a years imprisonment. 
Among few other progres- 


sive measures enacted at the 6 
months session were the following: 

© Official actions of all govern- 
mental bedies on the state and 
lower levels — such as awarding 
contracts, hiring and firing person- 
nel, passing ordinances — shall 
take place in sessions o to the 
public, which shall be afforded ac- 
cess\to all official records. 

*® Three amendments to the’ 
State Constitution: reducing the 
voting age to 18, enabling annual 
sessions of the Legislature, and 
authorizing absentee voti The 
first two rmaust be approved by the’ 
next legislature. The third, which 
a with the last legisleture, 

iii go to the voters this fall in 


: 


wi 
referendum form. 

© Prohibiting employes of state, 
county and governmental 
bodies and agencies from using 
their influence for personal gain 
from actions of such units. | 


Ban Wiretap; 


THIS SMALL RECORD of 
achievement was counter-balanced 
by the slashing to bits of Governor 
Leader's for this biennium 
(June 1, 1957 to May 30, 1959). 

ing to s by the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the state and local 


licans did 
the bud- 
get, striking hardest at expendi- 
tures in the health and welfare 
programs. | 
McCarthyite bill passed by the 
legislature denies unemployment 
com tion to any person fired 
for having reso to the fifth 
Amendment before any hearing of 
a governmenta! investigating com- 
mittee. The measure was support- 


ed by a number of Democratic 

Civil liberties groups and li rake 

look to the Governor to veto it. 
Legislation against discrimina- 


tion in housing and state-aided| 
educational institutions was frozen’ 
in committees. The State. FEPC) 
appropriation was so bady cut, 
that its work will be hamstrung 
during the biennium. 


WISCONSIN GETS FEP LAW 
AFTER 12-YEAR CAMPAIGN 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A_ 12-year 
battle to enact a state Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law with teeth 
m it was. victorious im the first 
week-of June when the staie Sen- 
ate unanimously passed the law 
and sent it to the Assembly where 
# went through witha 98 to 0 
roll-call vote. / 

Under this law the industrjal 
commission is empowered to order 
unions or employers to stop/ dis- 

iminati inst’ workers en 

of race, ereed or color, 
with penalties of $10 to $100 for 
each violation. | 

The legislation was introduced 
by Democratic Assemblyman Izaae 
Coggs, the only Negro in the leg- 
islature. 

Perhaps the primary reason for 
the easy passage of the bill, which 
is considered certain to be signed 
by Governor Themson, was the 
breadth of the movement support- 
ing it this year. Democratic spen- 
sors of the bill abandoned their 
traditional narrew partisan ap- 
proach and sought aid from Re- 
publican legislators. Civic, Ne- 
gro and laber groups joined in in- 
tensive lobbying for the measure. 

Another important reason for 
easy passage of the bill was the 
public resentment against the ac- 
tion of the Milwaukee Bricklayers 
Union Local 9 in barring 
from union membership, the 
Reuther Asks 
E ers’ Roll 

WASHINGTON—.. Walter Rev- 
ther in a statement last week to Sen- 
ate Labor subcommittee studyin 
legislation on welfare funds, call- 
ed for the “ t of public dis- 
closure” on funds spon- 


sored solely by employers. 
+ lle a statement, read to the 


f 
; 


committee by Al Whitehouse, di-| } 


rector of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Unions department, supported the 
pill of Senator Paul Douglas re-; 

wiring a public check and dis-: 
closure on both union and employ-: 
er welfare funds. | | 

Reuther noted that many em-. 


ployer-run funds are operated at: 


a very high cost, 
So tan Shy: 


biilcaiiery, 


erent) 
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recent state supreme court ruling 
upholding the Bricklayers Union. 
Undoubtedly many anti-labor leg- 
islators voted for the bill hoping’ 
it would be used against discrim-' 
unions and serve as, 

g wedge for a “right 
later on. | 
Regardiess of this, the enact- 
ment of this law is an important! 


step forward for Wisconsin, whose 


good effects will be felt far and 


KENTUCKY COURT'S ACTION CONCLUDES 


LITIGATION IN WADE-BRADEN CASE 


FRANKFORT, KY.—The Kentucky Court of Appeals has upheld 
Henry Rhine in his refusal to answer questions during a grand 
jury investigation of the Wade-Braden Case at Louisville. 


The a llate judges asserted that a witness im a state court 
has the right te decline to answer 
al prosecution might result. 

The Wade-Braden Case started in May, 1954, when Carl and 
Anne Braden, a white couple, transferred a house in a segregated 
to Negro friends, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
E. Wade IV. Rhine, a former union organizer, was among white 

who actively supported the Wares’ efforts to live in the 


state or 
neighberhood near Shivel 


ouse in peace. 
The June 14 rulin 


litigation in the Wade-Braden Case. 
years to the day aiter the first court action in the case, the filing 
of a lawsuit to foreclose on a mortgage on the Wade home. 
The Wades finally gained clear title to the dynamited home 
month after a Chicago couple, Mr. and Mrs. David Simonson, 
them $12,326 to pay off two mortgages and other costs. Repair 
of the house began June 12 after it had lain in ruins for three years, 
Robert‘ Zollinger, who also represented the Bradens, 
said he will seek immediate return of hundreds of books illegally 
seized from the homes of the Bradens and two of the others for- 
merly charged with sedition. Two of the former defendants, Misses 
LaRue Spiker and Louise Gilbert, have regained their books 
These who bombed the Wade house have never been appre- 
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“excellent suspect” over a year ago. 
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of the Appeals Court ended all pending 
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China to Tame 
Yellow River satwscTine 2 


PEKING. Chi Brothers (7) 1;30 pm 


A vast army of skilled workers Baseball Hall of Fame (11) 1:30, 


and technicians with equipment eA City ag is 
from many parts of the world has tig jational Report (2) 
moved into position and in a few — Fun To Travel (9) 7 
days whl Doge '* ON Bers ieee Latics. Show = ie 
bring “China’s Sorrow’—the Yellow BI : 
River—finally under man’s. control. 
The narrow bottleneck of the 
river at Sanmen 
dammed up by a 1,000-yard-long 
dam, behind w an ocean 
containing 64,000 million cubic 
meters of water will be backed up. 
The dam and steep mountains 0 
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Movie: Adventure in Manhattan 
(1936, Der: Arthur, Joel Me- 
Crea) (4) 10:30 
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Roundup (2) 5:30 
(4) 5:30 ”* 


Movie: Youll Never Get Rich 
(Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth 
musical), 1941 (2) 11:15 

Movie: Hound of the Baskerville 

(1939, Basil Rathbone) (4) 

11:15. Best movie bet of 

evening 


the gorge will tame the river f 
flood control, irrigation, power 
eneration and navigation. It is 
biggest of 64 maior dams which! 
will terrace the main reaches of the 
river. 
The dam, which is Soviet-de- 
signed, will be finished in six years 
and will be able to hold the highest 
recorded water in a thousand years, 
and will also treble the flow in the 
lower reaches during the worst 
drought. 
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The hydro-electric power station 
at the dam will be China's biggest, 
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WILLIAMSBURG, Va. — Gev. 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut 
told fellow governores last week 
that highway deaths will claim, 
victims equal to the popula-’ 
tion of Seattie, Cincinnati, or New-) 
ark, N.J., in the next 10 years un- 
less the t trend is reversee 
He spoke of this “frightful pres 
pect” at the opening business ses- 
sion of the annual Governors con- 
ference. 

Ribicof, chairman of the con- 
ferences Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, noted that “a record 
amount” of highway safety legis- 
lation -has been en in the 
United States during the first six 
months of this year. 

But he added that “no miracles 
have been performed” and that “a 
national traffic accident emergency 
still exists.” A 
“Unless the present accident 
trend is reversed,” he said “nearly 
half a million innocent men, wom- 
en and children will be killed and 
16 million more injured and maim- 
ed’ on our highways during the 


next decade. 

| If these deaths were concen- 

trated in one area, it would mean 

the extinction of the entire popu- 

lation of a t city the size of 
Seattle, Wash., or Cincinnati, O., 

§ jor Newark, N.]. | 
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Follow You On Your Vacaticn! 
SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


Yankees-Kansas City doublehead- 3 


Sunday, June 30 
Yankees-Kansas City doublehead- 
er WINS 1:55 
Giants - Cards doubleheader 
WMCA 1:55 
Dedgers-Cubs at Chicago WMGM 
1:55 


MOVIES 
2 Angry Men, 68th St. Playhouse 
ince and Showgirl, Radie City 
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sterdam, Loew's 83rd St. 
Wages of Fear, Waverly—Sun. only 
THEATRE 
Simply Heavenly by 
Hughes, 85th St. | 
150 W. 85th St. 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre De 
Lys 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Damn Yankees, Adelphi 
' *» the Heel, Plymouth 
Li'l Abner, St. James 
Lowg Ways Journey into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Moen for the Misbegotten, Bijou 


gston 
yhouse, 


Most Happy Fella, Imperial - 


My Fair Lady, Mark Hellinger 

Nn Time <a Sergeants, = 

Visit to a Small Planet, 11 7th 
Ave 


80 St. 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
School for Wives, Theatre Mar- 
quee, 110 Et 59 St. 
ART EXHIBITS 
Picasso 75th Anniversary Show, 
‘of Modern Art, 
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WASHINGTON-—The unilateral involving subs 
military 


At Gty Hall Set for July  :: = 


decision of the United States to re-| 
found it ra 


MAX GORDON 
¥ THOUGH PASSAGE of a bill to bar arenes housing in New York City now 


ems to be fairly close, the fact cannot be hidden that the nation’s segregationists have 
al ease "field day. First, the New York Times editorial opposing the Brown- 


_ Jsaacs-Sharkey City Council bill) 
to ban discrimination in private) Melly Set for Mon Night 
housing gave them glee. The Times LEADING Harlem organizations hgve called a demonstration 
had hailed the Supreme Court) tomorrow (Monday night) before the Hotel Theresa, 125th St. and 
decision banning segregation in 7th Ave., in behalf of the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill. 
ee ee : The State Committee Against Discrimination in Housing has 
the nation’s schools as a victory) cajled on the forty-odd organizations backing the measure to 
for human rights. It has been ed-| their members to write to Mayor Wagner, Council Majority Lead 
itorializing along this line ever; Joseph Sharkey. General Welfare Committee Chairman Eric Treulich 
since. and their own councilmen to urge passage of the measure. : 
But, behold! On the Brown- 


Isaacs-Sharkey measure, it wy 4 
ed all the steck arguments of the 
Southern segregationists to justify 
its opposition. Naturally, new 
pers in South Carolina and else-| 
where lost no time in jumping on 
the Times, for its inconsistency. 
* - 
SAID THE CHARLESTON (S.) 
C.) Evening Post: : 
“It has two convenient sets of 
arguments: One for the old home 
town, another for this section (the eT . , | 
South). This double standard is: a S, 3 
common in the North. The Times | : 
and other publications of its ilk 
do not hem and haw in demand- 
ing laws that would subject the 
South to the compulsion the Times 
deplores in the New York integra- 
tion drive.” | 
Second, the Southern segrega- 
tionists watched. with glee as the 
Wagner Administration and the 
Council's re beat a re-| 
treat last week under the fire of 
the real estate and financier’s lobby | 
which bitterly opposed the bill. 
The position taken by Council, 
lecders and members was that the 
bill was badly conceived and need- | 
ed amendment, Actually, the areas 
of the bill under attack are the) 
same as three previous measures| 
enacted into law by the. Council: 
which bar discrimination in vari-| 
ous types of government - aided) 
housing. There was no criticism) 
then. Neither was there the bitter 
real estate assault. 
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Sens. J. William Fulbright Ark) 


through endorsing 
its announcement during the Lon- 
ee talks as ill-con- 


disarmament 
don the United 
urged a course of action in Korea 


nouncement of a political decision 
ce such serious potentialities 
should be made by the Department 
of Defense.” | 

HUMPHREY ested that the 
arms buildup might induce war 
rather than a lessening of tensions. 
“We must be careful that the ten- 
uous armistice does not become 
broken altogether and allow the war 
to be resumed.” 

He suggested proposing to the 
North Koreans a “thinning out of 
armed forces and armaments and 
for effective mutual inspection.” 
An “eventual thinning out of the 
armed forces and armaments of 
both sides would ‘be more likely to 
enhance a_ political settlement of 
the Korean lem than action 
which would result in sending more 
armaments to an area already 
charged with extreme tension.” 


WIL Petition 


THE Women’s [International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
which ran a quarter page. anti- 
H-test ad in one of the Philadelphia 
dailies as an Open Letter to the 
President calling for an interna- 
tional conference to end atomic 
bomb tests, is circulating a thous- 
and petitions in this area for that 
demand. 
bomb because of “orders from Moscow.” He answered no. He said 
that the CP’s national committee had discussed the need of partici- 
pating in the campaign. Ross told the WCCO audience that “the 
people don’t want to die of an atomic bomb, and they don’t want 
their kids to die of bone cancer.” He was interviewed after the 


U.S. ‘Licks Fallout 


WASHINGTON, June 24 (INS) ; plishments from a team of scien- | Ernést O. Lawrence and Martin|the California scientists have 
~The nation’s top aj ici- | tists assigned te the University | Mills of the California laboratory worked out a nuclear reaction dif- 
3 " Strauss reported their pe any heretofore 


: 


THIS IS HOW the AEC hoax appear ed in part of the New York press. The Mirror 
said: “U. S. ‘Licks’ Fallout”; the New York Times had it that “U. S, Eliminates 95 Per- 
cent of Fallout from the H-Bomb”; while the Daily News, in a more enthusiastic vein, 


said “We Perfect 95 Percent Hell Bomb.” The Herald Tribune was less positive, with a 
headline saying “U. S. Can Get 95 Percent Clean H-Bombs.” The Times, after announc- 
ing in' the main headline that the U. S. “Eliminates,” became moré cautious in a‘ sub- 
head which described the three Eisenhower scientists as telling the President that the 


U. S. “Can” make a “clean” bomb. 
THE BILL IS supposed to come 


up before the Ceneral Welfare SPEAKING OUT— against fallout 


Committee of the Codncil on the 
morning of July 9. | Quakers Send 3 Letters 


/position from the time of its in- 


If the Committee approves it, 
it can go to the Council meeting) 
that afterngén and be passed. If) 
it does not, it will not come again 
unti¥ August since the Council) 
meets ghly once a month during 


—the swimmer. Quick passage can! 


help’to overcome some of the evil 

ects caused by past hesitation. 

There is no question it will be 
amended. The question is how. | 
Most attention centers on an 
amendment to add an enforcement | 
agency. The bill does not now have 


gne, and this newspaper took the 


troduction that this was a weak- 
ness in the measure. 

But where some 
the agency simply to have powers 
of- mediation, with no punitve 
measures prvoided whatever, oth- 
er groups propose that the agency 
have full power to haul violators 
into court, as well as powers gf 
investigation. This seems to be one 
area in which there will be con- 
flict. Needless to say, a measure 
without the mé ok enforcement 
will be almost } | 


want 


PHILADELPHIA.—The American Friends Service Committee. 


in identical letters has called on President Eisenhower, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan and Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin, to halt 
nuclear tests and break the “tragic impasse” that surrounds disarm- 
ament. 

“Any nuclear power can take the first courageous step toward 
world disarmament by stopping nuclear tests unequivocally and with- 
out reservations,” the letter said. It was written by Henry J. Cad- 
bury, chairman of the board of directors of the Quaker organization. 


Who Lost and Who Won? 


GENEVA.—The four Western powers directly involved in the 
London meetings of the United Nations disarmament subcommittee 
last week scuttled an attempt by the Soviet Union to have the Inter- 
national Labor Organization call for an immediate halt to nuclear 
tests. 

The United States, Britain, France and Canada, recommended 
a general expression of hope that the London conference would bring 
about an international disarmament accord. This was approved by 
the ILO’s resolutions committee. 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, preaching from his pulpit 
in Christ Church, Methodist, at Park. Ave, and 60th St. last Sunday, 
called on the U.S. to halt the testing of nuclear weapons. 

A decisive act is necessary, he said, to convince the world of 
America’s peaceful intentions and to lift the disarmament confer- 
ences“~with Russia out of “the mire of political considerations.” . 

“Let America declare to the that we are willing to dis- 
continue the testing of nuclear weapons now,” he said. “That will 
be a challenge which Russia will have to meet or bear the burden 
of guilt: before the world.” : 

Dr. Sockman declared that “America cannot afford to let this 


lop-|- opportunity pass.” He added: 


| 
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“We were the first to use atomic weapons. Let us now be the 
first to take a step toward their discontinuance.” | 


|Minnesota Communists 


_ MINNEAPOLIS.—Carl Ross, Communist Party state secretary, 
toid a WCCO-TV audience three times one day last week why the 


y a ban on H-bomb testing. Ross was interviewed 
By WOOO which ran of the session at its noon, 6 p.m., 


state committee had called for immediate suspension by all nations 
of the bomb tests. 

The state committee “commended” Cov. Orville Freeman for 
his recent statement suggesting that tests be suspended and for 
annduncing formation of an advisory body en atomic energy devel- 


Reactions Abroad 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Senator Hubert Hamphrey told a foreign 
policy conference here on June 8 the following on the H-bomb sit- 
uation: . 

“I must say in all frankness that our ‘official position on bomb 
tests is not a popular one abroad. It is fast becoming an unaccept-. 
able one, 

“If we persist in it, we could easily find ourselves isolated and 
alone, with the Russians claiming cheap and false credit for being 
interested in ceasing tests while we are left in a militaristic posture 
with Admiral Strauss and his suspiciously reassuring arguments. 
This is highly serious business. .. . ; 

“I think we must press for an immediate agreement on the 
cessation of large H-bomb tests. Bomb tests above a certain mag- 
nitude, according to competent scientific evidence, can be monitored 
anywhere, and agreement would in this sense be self-enforcing. 

“The actions of the United States should set the pace, not 
bring up the rear.” | 


Philadelphia Newspapers | 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Inquirer of June 21 said 
editorially that there is room for cautious optimism that the atomic 
Powers may agree on a temporary halting of nuclear tests under 
proper inspection safeguards.” | see 

Several days before, the Philadelphia Daily News. editorially. 
declared: “We're all for ending tests of A- and H-bombs. The human 
race is important. After all, it includes us.” | 
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Communication Workers Union 


- KANSAS CITY.—The Communication Workers convention 
called onthe Congressal t Committee on Atomic Energy 
Diels levies, of Secnlgn alent: wel s. Annies 2 
of the wide | in 0 ee anges Fe | 
at home’ and’ abroad. kami rag 


